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Nutrition from the Psychiatric Viewpoint 


IAGO GALDSTON, M.D. 


S I am sure you appreciate, the title 
of this presentation was chosen if not with malice, 
certainly with forethought. My intention is to be 
critical (the psychiatrist almost always is). I do, 
however, aim to be constructively critical. 

I was asked to approach my assignment ‘‘from a 
community nutrition angle.’ That is precisely the 
angle of my viewpoint. I want to deliberate with 
you on the communal applications of the science 
of nutrition. In simpler terms, I want to discuss the 
problem of how we can make our knowledge opera- 
tive for good in the lives of our people. 

Such a problem does exist. We have made good 
headway in influencing the nutritional status and 
the dietetic habits and practices of our people, but 
our attainments in these directions are far behind 
our needs and the possibilities. I am assuming as a 
basis for my critical comments that possibly our 
own efforts, and particularly those of the nutrition 
educator and publicist, are not as well conceived 
nor as well directed as they might be. In this con- 
nection I think that achieving a concept of nutri- 
tion from the psychiatrist’s viewpoint might prove 
beneficial. 

Iam fully aware that the state of nutrition of our 
people does not rest entirely on the shoulders of the 
nutritionist, nor does it depend entirely on her skills 
in education and propaganda. I know something of 
the bearing thereon of ‘economic factors’? and of 
“vested interests.”” However, a good deal does de- 
pend on the nutritionist, and to that good deal I 
will from now on direct my argument. 

Let us begin by taking a good look at the nu- 
tritionist. And if you will permit it, ll make him a 
he, although “he”? most often is a ‘“‘she.’’ That’s 
permissible on the well-known principle that the 
masculine also embraces the feminine. And_inci- 
dentally, I hope you will bear with me if I cover 
the motley crew of those concerned with food and 
feeding, with diet and nutrition, with the eponymic 
cloak of nutritionist. I know that there are dieti- 
tians, menu builders, food economists, nutritionists, 
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and nutrition experts, to say nothing of cooks, but 

because they are intimately interrelated in their ul- 

timate effectiveness, and also for the sake of conven- 

ience, I feel justified in referring to this fraternity, or 

maybe I should say sorority, as nutritionists. 
SCIENCE OF NUTRITION 

The nutritionist is a professional person of very 
recent origin. His origin in turn is intimately linked 
with the equally rather recent origin of the modern 
science of nutrition. The science of nutrition itself, 
however, is a very ancient one. Hippocrates traces 
the origin of medicine to man’s concern with food. 
In the book Ancient Medicine, he sets the knowledge 
of nutrition at the head of the prerequisites of the 
true physician: “This at least I think a physician 
must know, and be at great pains to know, about 
natural sciences, if he is going to perform aught of 
his duty, what man is in relation to foods and drinks, 
and to habits generally, and what will be the effects 
of each on each individual.” 

As in so much of the writings of the Hippocratic 
Corpus, this passage is pregnant with meaning and 
with astute insight. Very plainly, Hippocrates 
intends here not simply diet, but nutrition—‘‘what 
man is in relation to foods and drinks” and also 
(and this is most important, at least to my subse- 
quent pleading) ‘‘what will be the effects of each on 
each individual.’’ Hippocrates evidently did not 
place much stock in statistical averages and norms. 

Nutrition and dietetics were, in fact, an integral 
part of the science and the practice of medicine 
for more than 2000 years from the time of the Greeks 
until the time, we might say, when the chemists 
invaded the field. During all that period, the nutri- 
tionists were the physicians, and the physicians 
were the nutritionists. I suspect that one of the 
reasons why the Galenicals were so long favored 
over the ‘‘non-Galenicals’’—that is, the herbal over 
the purely chemical remedies—derives from just 
this pre-eminent role which nutrition played in the 
theory and practice of medicine. 

Nutrition in general, and dietetics as a specific 
means for specific ends, aiming to achieve certain 
desired alterations in the body, constituted a sub- 
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stantial part of the doctor’s armamentarium. This 
is handsomely reflected in the two end lines of the 
salutary verse of the Regimen Sanitas Salernitanum, 
which counsel: 


Use three Physicians still; first Doctor Quiet, 
Next Doctor Merry-man, and Doctor Dyet. 


It should be noted that the Regimen was no 
inconsequential work. This poem constitutes, accord- 
ing to Castiglioni (1), ‘the backbone of all practical 
medical literature up to the time of the Renais- 
sance.’’ It was issued in some three hundred editions 
and was translated into many languages. 


EMERGENCE OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY 


The decline of the place and influence of nutrition 
in medicine and of the physician as a nutritionist 
began in the Renaissance. It was then that in a 
reborn spirit of curiosity men began to inquire, 
among other things, into the nature of heat and the 
constitution of matter. Leonardo probed the problem 
of oxidation and of innate heat, and Paracelsus, 
considering disease as a dysfunction, propounded 
his ideas thereon in terms of alchemicals. 

Space will not permit, nor is it pertinent, that | 
should trace for you the events in the history of 
science by and in which the chemists and the 
physiologists took over the science of nutrition, 
thus displacing the physician and _ expropriating 
his terrain. These events represent great attain- 
ments in man’s efforts to wrest from Nature the 
secrets of her ways. In this section of the history 
of medicine we witness the parade of illustrious 
men—Paracelsus, Sanctorius, Lavoisier, Laplace, 
Voit, Pettenkofer, Liebig, Rubner, Atwater, Bene- 
dict, Chittenden, Lusk, Dubois, to name but a 
few and at random. I am sure that you also know 
that this ‘‘galaxy of shining and ingenious scientists” 
did their work so very well, so thoroughly dis- 
membered our foods into their chemical constituents, 
so meticulously worked out the thermodynamics of 
caloric intakes and expenditures, that by the end 
of the first decade of the present century, there 
seemed to be nothing, or else very, very little left 
to do in this field of scientific inquiries. 

It would be a gross presumption for me to recite 
the subsequent events, those that involve the dis- 
covery and exposition of the vitamins—the so- 
called accessory factors in nutrition—the evaluation 
of the role of the mineral and trace elements, and 
the physiologic (as distinct from chemical) reassess- 
ment of the protein, fat, and carbohydrate com- 
ponents in nutrition. These events were and are 
the warp and woof of your professional life, training, 
and interest. 


HUMANITY LOSES TO KNOWLEDGE 


I would rather delineate for you some certain 
untoward effects which are crucial to my theme and 
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which may help us to understand why we are not 
as effective as we would like to be. And I must do it 
rather bluntly and tersely. 

In the transposition of the study of nutrition from 
the sphere of the physician to that of the chemist, 
we gained enormously in particular knowledge and 
lost as enormously in humanity. We became so 
preoccupied with the subject matter that we have 
forgotten the man to whom the subject relates. 

Hippocrates could not have blundered thus. He 
spec fically advises the true physician to know “what 
man is in relation to foods and drinks.”’ The accent 
is on man. I assure you I am not indulging in a play 
on words. In this very section from which I quote, 
there is another passage which reaffirms this view- 
point. ‘‘It is not sufficient to learn simply that cheese 
is a bad food, as it gives a pain to one who eats a 
surfeit of it; we must know what the pain is, the 
reason for it, and which constituent of man is harm- 
fully affected.” Then a bit further, Hippocrates 
again writes: “Cheese does not harm all men alike: 
some eat their fill of it without the slightest hurt, 
nay those it agrees with are wonderfully strengthened 
thereby. Others come off badly.”’ 

The accent I say, is on ‘man,’ not on ‘‘cheese.” 

Allow me to diverge for a moment to commend 
to you the profoundly conceived and nobly phrased 
counsel which Hippocrates offers in the opening 
paragraph of Ancient Medicine. 


All, who, on attempting to speak or to write on 
medicine, have assumed for themselves a postulate as 
a basis for their discussion—heat, cold, moisture, dry- 
ness, or anything else that they may faney—who narrow 
down the causal principle of diseases and of death 
among men, and make it the same in all cases, postu- 
lating one thing or two, all these obviously blunder in 
many points even of their statements, but they are 
most open to censure because they blunder in what is 
an art, and one which all men use on the most im- 
portant occasions, and give the greatest honors to the 
good craftsmen and practitioners in it. 


As it pertains to nutrition, this deep wisdom has 
been best applied and expounded by Dr. Harry D. 
Kruse of the Milbank Memorial Fund in the mono- 
graph entitled A Concept of the Etiological Complex 
of Deficiency States with Especial Consideration of 
Conditions (2). If you are not already acquainted 
with this most important work, I urge you to obtain 
it, to read, study, and absorb it. 

Let me revert now to the main line of my argu- 
ment. I affirmed that when the chemists took over 
nutrition, we “gained in knowledge but lost in 
humanity.”’ That is still descriptive of current 
affairs, even though the chemist has been in turn 
largely displaced by the nutritionist. The accent is 
still on nutrition instead of on man, and as Dr. Kruse 
affirms (2): ‘‘What has been since 1910 and still is 
the most prevalent doctrine is simple in essence: 
faulty diet is the sole cause of deficiency disease.” 
In the light of this doctrine, nutritionists devote their 
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major efforts to the propagation of ‘“‘good diets.”’ 
Some are more ambitious and take their clients, 
shall we call them, behind the scenes. They then do 
not teach them simply diets, but the scientific ration- 
ale of the diets—that is, the subtle catalytic, enzymic, 
and other functions of such factors as folie acid. 


NO BASIC INTEREST IN DIET 


However, as I think we all agree, we are none too 


successful in our efforts! Why? Well, here we register 


the psychiatrist’s viewpoint with full aplomb. We 
are not successful because we fail to recognize that 
people are not really interested in diets as such, not 


in nutrition for nutrition’s sake. I think I can hear 


your dismayed protest : “What? People not interested 
in diets? Why, the papers and the popular magazines 
are full of them—reducing diets, beauty diets, youth 
diets, scores of them!” That’s right, scores of them! 
But I’d like to call your attention to the fact that 
people interested in these are not interested in nutri- 
tion or even in diets; they are interested in becom- 
ing slim, in looking young or younger than they are, 
in being attractive, or in avoiding the need for new 
clothes to accommodate their expanding proportions. 

Eating plays a great role in the life of the average 
individual. It is freighted with many emotions, both 
primal and conditioned. It is hedged with many cul- 
tural taboos and permissive ceremonies. It has a 
variety of prestige tokens. But nowhere in the 
normal individual’s psychic economy is there a divi- 
sion to be labeled ‘‘eating for health.’’ One eats be- 
cause one is hungry, because one is jealous or envious 
or frustrated. One eats because one is companionable 
or one wants to show off. One eats for gustatory 
pleasure. One eats because, being sick, he hopes 
thereby to get well. But none of these reasons for 
ating attests to any basic interest in diet or nutri- 
tion. 

I would doubt if any normal individual, in health, 
unless he be a nutritionist or in some other way pro- 
fessionally interested, is really ever interested in 
nutrition for nutrition’s sake. Yet I dare say that 
even as most of our health education is based on the 
false assumption that man is primarily interested in 
health, so much of our nutritional education is based 
on the assumption that man is interested in eating 
for health. 


MAN IS NOT A RATIONAL ANIMAL 


The fault in this is not with the health educator, 
nor with the nutritionist. The basic fault is to be 
traced to certain naive assumptions in modern cul- 
ture, which science has uncritically accepted. One 
of the most pernicious among these is the assumption, 
traceable to Rousseau and the French encyclo- 
pedists, which holds that man is a rational animal. 

Now there is no doubt that man, better than any 
other living creature, can reason from premise to 
conclusion and can profit by experience. In other 
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words, he has and can exercise certain faculties of 
rationality. But man himself in his over-all activities 
is governed by forces other than rationality. This is 
so very much the case that the entirely rational man, 
encountered at times among schizophrenics, com- 
munists, and philosophers, is invariably, by the norm 
of the majority, a sick man. 


MOTIVATE THROUGH FEELINGS, NOT LOGIC 


This is a matter of vital concern to us, for if, on 
the basis of our false assumption, we compound our 
instruction in such patterns as would fit a purely 
rational being, our efforts are bound to miscarry with 
the majority. If we can, however, manage to link 
our instructions to the motive forces that govern 
man’s life, we are almost always assured of pertinence 
and possible effectiveness. 

I like to think on how wisely man fails to be 
moved by the logic of so-called compelling facts. 
Consider kissing—surely one of life’s rare delights: 
one by the way that has a symbolic as well as a real 
kinship to eating. Now all the compelling facts of 
science, of hygiene, and of bacteriology frown upon, 
if not condemn outright, the act of kissing. The 
mouth is one of the least clean of the body’s orifices 
that is, from the bacteriologist’s point of view. 
From his viewpoint—and he has not been backward 
in stating it—kissing is an unsanitary practice and 
should be avoided. Fortunately, or the world would 
be even more drab, this is not the average man’s 
point of view. He is not moved by the compelling 
knowledge or logic of the scientist. He is moved by 
his loves—and, of course, also by his hatreds—so, 
he kisses. 

The mood here is light, but the purpose is earnest. 
Life is not logical; it is biological. Man is not pri- 
marily a creature governed by knowledge and logic. 
Knowledge is ancillary to his purposes, and logic is 
a tool he employs in gaining and evaluating the 
knowledges that suit his purposes. Sometimes he 
uses logic to dissimulate, to cover his intent, or 
merely to rationalize, to give the semblance of logical 
propriety, to his acts. Whosoever wants to instruct 
men effectively, be he a teacher of the simple rudi- 
ments, a nutritionist, or even a physician, must 
always be mindful of his subject’s intents and pur- 
poses, of his goals, of the direction of his impulsions, 
of the momentum he brings with him from the past. 
In other words, he must be aware of the dynamic 
tangents of the individual’s progression. Individuals 
are, as long as they live, coming from somewhere and 
going to somewhere. Unless they are desperately sick 
and disorganized, they are always moving toward 
some goal of which they are cognizant and in which 
they have, as the psychiatrist phrases it, a libidinal 
investment—It is this dynamic impulsion, this libidi- 
nal investment that provides the educator with his 
golden opportunity. Alas, how few among us ap- 
preciate it and take advantage of it! 
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I have said this before, but. it bears repeating. 
Human beings are not primarily interested in health, 
nor in nutrition. They are interested in attaining 
their goals. It is our job to appreciate these goals, 
and it is our privilege and opportunity to help the 
individual to attain them. I am assuming that the in- 
dividual under consideration is normal and hence 
that his goals are reasonable and legitimate. If he 
be otherwise, then he is beyond the scope of our de- 
liberations. 

INTEGRATE NUTRITION INTO HEALTH EDUCATION 

You are entitled to expect an answer to the ques- 
tion: ‘How does all this bear on the everyday work 
of the nutritionist especially within the setting of 
the community?” I am glad to give the answer that 
seems to me to be logical. 

First, I would not have any unattached nutri- 
tionists or any autonomous nutritional education. 
I would not countenance instruction in nutrition 
per se, that is, of and by itself. I would aim to make 
instruction in nutrition a corporate part of health 
education properly geared and motivated to the 
needs and interests of particular groups. Even so, 
I would frame my instruction not primarily in terms 
of foods and diets but rather in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s goals to the attainment of which the foods 
and diets can be ancillary, 

I would not, for example, issue a leaflet on “nutri- 
tion for the nursing mother.” I would have a section 
on nutrition as part of an educational effort—be it 
in whatever form: lecture, literature, motion  pic- 
ture—which to begin with, presented the mother 
with certain determinate answers to her question 
“to nurse or not to nurse?” Such a presentation 
would give full, though not necessarily expansive 
considerations of what nursing can do for the mother 
and for her child. In that framework, what and how 
she eats will be pertinent and significant to the 
mother. 

The young adolescent is vastly more concerned 
about the changes he or she is undergoing, about 
pimples and being attractive, about dates and neck- 
ing and career, than about diet and nutrition. But 
he is likely to be concerned if he is made to under- 
stand that in certain really rather simple ways, 
pimples and fatigue and being attractive and even 
career are affected and influenced by nutrition. You 
know there is little trouble in making the team, eager 
to win, adhere to the dietetic regimen ordered by 
the coach. 

I would have you take cognizance of the critical 
periods in the individual’s life, those years in which 
radical changes occur and when concern shifts and 
awareness is sharpened. Defining the character of 
those changes—pre-adolescence, adolescence, hetero- 
Sexual awareness, young adulthood, marriage, 
parenthood, and so on—and also the collateral al- 
terations incidental to these changes, I would have 
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you seek those psychologic valences by which you 
could make your teaching relevant to the individual's 
interest, pertinent to his concerns, and hence effec. 
tive. 

Health edueation is a widespread and many- 
phased activity in the United States. What I urge 
is that education in nutrition be integrated with the 
rest of health education and that health education 
itself be revised and modified so that it is properly 
and effectively motivated. 


ADVISORY NUTRITION COUNCIL 
In the community T would like to see an Advisory 
(as distinct from an individually operating) Council 
on Nutrition, whose function it would be to see that 
nutrition is properly represented in the educational 
and other activities of the communities’ health or- 
ganizations, both official and private. I intend to 
include in the latter both the organizations that are 
devoted to combating diseases, Le., tuberculosis, 
heart disease, cancer, the venereal diseases, arthritis, 
and so on, and those that are more in the nature of 
service organizations, i.e.. maternity, visiting nurses, 
the social agencies, and the like. I would charge the 
Council to keep an eye on the educational organiza- 
tions, from the primary school level up through 
college. In these institutions are to be found some 
of our best opportunities to implant good nutritional 
knowledge. I would aim to have an adequately 
trained nutritionist, or several as the need may be, 
on the staff of each health organization and school, 
not to serve as nutritionist but primarily as nutri- 
tional advisor. I would like the Council to organize 
a panel of experts to be available to the organiza- 
tions that may not be in a position to engage the 
full-time services of a nutritional advisor. I would 
like to see the health organizations of the com- 
munity contribute to the support of such a Council. 
It would do them good, and it is psychologically de- 
sirable. 
NUTRITIONISTS NEED TRAINING IN MOTIVATION 
I would end my presentation by advancing one 
final proposition, which bears on the education of 
the nutritionist proper. I would urge the inclusion 
in the basic training of the nutritionist of some in- 
struction in dynamic psychology, particularly as it 
bears on motivation. The nutritionist is called on to 
direct and to modify habits in ating, and, as I have 
already indicated, few functions in life are more 
freighted with emotions, prejudices, taboos, and 
prestige symbols than is eating. The nutritionist is 
called on to exercise his skills to operate in a field 
studded with obstacles and mined with hidden, ex- 
plosive potentials. In this field, caution and the skills 
of purposive indirection are essential for effectiveness. 
The nutritionist should be instructed to know, to 
understand, and to be skillful in dealing with these 
emotional realities and potentials, Incidentally, in- 
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struction in dynamic psychology would help the 
nutritionists understand some of their otherwise in- 
explicable results, and perhaps even persuade them 
to look with some favor upon psychiatrists and psy- 
chiatry. They might, for example, discover that the 
patient’s improvement is not due so much to the 
higher quality of his diet, as to the fact that he is the 
recipient of some personal attention. 

I recall a paper published by one authority in 
nutrition which purported to show that mental and 
emotional aberrations are really due to nutritional de- 
ficiencies and can be corrected by eliminating the 
deficiencies. One of his cases involved a man sixty- 
five years old, who had recently lost his wife. The 
man lived alone, and, following his wife’s death, 
consumed a miserable diet. The result was that he 
soon developed all the deficiencies you can catalogue. 
In addition, he heard voices, saw sights, and felt 
persecuted, all without seeming warrant. Well, they 
took the old man to the hospital. There he was fed, 
and mirabile dictu, he not only recovered from his 
deficiencies, but he ceased hearing the voices and 
seeing the sights that weren’t there. He even ceased 
feeling persecuted. In other words, he became well 
in all respects. The moral of the tale, according to 
that authority, was: Isn’t nutrition wonderful! Well, 
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I’m sure it is. But looking back on the case, I think 
that authority was confused in what came first and 
what followed. The man’s wife died. He was alone, 
aged, and helpless; he was neglected, discouraged, 
and neglectful. The result was a complex of pathol- 
ogy, including his psychologic aberrations. Now had 
some invisible fairy dropped the nutritional essen- 
tials upon his kitchen table—would the old man 
have recovered his zest of life, would he have eaten 
better? But taken to a hospital, becoming the hub 
of a busy concern, and most likely of all, having the 
nurse and the nutritionist preoccupied with him, he 
regained both “‘mother and wife’ and thus also a 
reason for recovering and for staying alive and carry- 
ing on for a while longer. 

I tell this tale not to plead for the dominance of 
psychiatric over nutritional consideration—but 
rather to gain final sympathy for the thesis pre- 
sented here, namely, also to have an eye for nutrition 
from the psychiatrist’s viewpoint. 
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Whey Made More Usable for Human Consumption 


Approximately 1 billion lb. whey is produced annually as a by-product of the nation’s 
Swiss-cheese industry. Although this whey contains 2 to 24 million Ib. high-quality protein 
suitable for use in human foods, most of it is fed to livestock or wasted. As part of its Research 
and Marketing Act activities, the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has developed a process for converting this protein into a product which can be used in a 
variety of ways in several kinds of food spreads and as an ingredient in other foods. 

The new product is called ‘‘hydrolyzed whey protein.” It is made by precipitating the pro- 
tein from whey by means of heat and acid and treating the protein with a commercial en- 
zyme, which hydrolyzes it into a smooth, bland, pasty substance. 

Excellent spreads have been made by blending the protein paste with cultured cream, 
cream cheese, or cottage cheese. Other types of spreads can be made by using the whey- 
protein paste as the principal ingredient and adding small amounts of nonfat dry milk, sugar, 
and gum. Any of these spreads can be made more flavorful by adding pickle relishes, pimientos, 


olives, or sugar. 


The Bureau of Dairy Industry has also developed a method for modifying the lactose in 
skim milk and whey, which makes these sources of nonfat milk solids more usable in foods 


where lactose crystallization, or 


‘sandiness,”’ is a problem, i.e., in ice cream. When ice cream 


is made with more than 11 per cent nonfat milk solids, it often becomes sandy during storage 


because the lactose separates as hard crystals. 


The Bureau’s method consists of hydrolyzing with a commercial enzyme the skim milk 
or whey, which breaks down the lactose into glucose and galactose. These substances are 
much more soluble in water than lactose and therefore do not crystallize. Moreover, they are 
sweeter which means that less sugar is needed in an ice cream mix. 



















When skim milk condensed to 30 per cent solids is treated with the enzyme and incu- 
bated for seven days at 40°F., 62.7 per cent of the lactose was hyrolyzed. More than 50 
per cent of the lactose in whey of less than 15 per cent solids was hydrolyzed after three 
days’ incubation at 40°F. The rate of hydrolysis decreased as the concentration of solids was 
increased from 4 to 45 per cent.—From Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1951. 









Weight Reduction Using a Moderate-Fat Diet 


I. Clinical Responses and Energy Metabolism’ 


CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG, Ph.D.’ 


School of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


OR the past ten years the author has 
been concerned with the clinical aspects of weight 
reduction in college students. In her capacity as 
Nutrition Consultant to the Student Medical Clinic 
and in the operation of a Special Diet Table for 
Cornell University students, certain problems have 
repeatedly offered obstacles to weight reduction. 
These include: emotional factors leading to the 
obesity; the actual hunger experienced on most re- 
ducing diets; the physical exhaustion often reported 
during the reducing process, even on a balanced 
diet with weight loss at a reasonable speed; and 
finally, the tendency to regain weight after the 
weight loss is achieved. » 

Often, emotional problems are the basis of obesity. 
However, once considerable weight has been ac- 
quired with the incidental emotional problems to 
which it leads, it becomes difficult to dissociate the 
two. With college students it would seem that cases 
of obesity divide themselves into three categories: 
first, those with little or no emotional problems. 
Here the prime difficulty is that the student often 
comes to college with little or no background or 
knowledge of food values. If she eats everything 
served in the dormitory, where an abundance of food 
is provided to care for students with even the great- 
est needs, plus the extra between-meal snacks char- 
acteristic of most college situations (1), a gain in 
weight often occurs. For such a student, therapy 
consists mainly of education—instruction in basic 
diet and relative caloric values—so that she may 
be more discriminating in her choice of food. 

The second, and perhaps largest group of obese 
students seen by the college nutritionist is made up 
of what might be called superficially emotionally dis- 
turbed individuals. They tend to be anxious and 


1 This research was supported in large part by the Gan- 
nett Nutrition Fund. Received for publication December 
21, 1951. 

2 The author wishes to express her appreciation to Joyce 
Crandall, Inez Jones, Anne Roe, and Priscilla Visek for 
technical assistance and to the subjects for their splendid 
cooperation. 


attempt to allay their anxieties by excessive eating, 
They often can profit by dietary instruction, but 
more especially they need emotional support, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and reassurance. If the 
therapist can provide this along with her dietary 
instructions, the patient usually does very well. 

The emotional help is basic, but from a dietary 
standpoint, an important factor in how well these 
patients do on a reducing regimen is whether their 
hunger may be allayed. Even if emotional support is 
given, weight loss is finally dependent on maintain- 
ing a caloric intake less than the caloric needs until 
the previously accumulated excessive weight is lost. 
It is at this point that a diet which has high satiety 
value and which carries the individual from one 
meal to another without the discomforts of physical 
hunger is of special value. It is too much to expect 
an emotionally insecure individual to overcome not 
only anxieties but also to face the physical discom- 
forts incidental to weight loss on some diets. 

The third group of obese students seen in the 
Student Medical Clinic are those with fairly deep 
emotional problems. These individuals cannot be 
helped by the nutritionist, but need competent 
pyschiatric help before an attempt is made to handle 
their weight problems. Any attempt on the part of 
the nutritionist is a waste of her time and may actu- 
ally be harmful to the patient whose overweight 
condition, resulting from her excessive or compul- 
sive eating, may be the most socially acceptable 
solution to her problems. 

When the high-protein, moderate-fat, low-carbo- 
hydrate diet developed by Ohlson (2) became avail- 
able, it seemed that the clinical and Special Diet 
Table organization available at the School of Nutri- 
tion offered an excellent opportunity for further 
check on the effectiveness of the diet from a clinical 
and metabolic aspect. The author was particularly 
interested in the clinical responses and in the success 
of the diet in allaying hunger and fatigue in a group 
of obese college women on whom no emotional or 
psychiatric screening had been done. 

Three studies of reduction of obesity in college 
women, using the usual low-fat diet have been re- 
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ported (3-6); a fourth, from Ohlson’s laboratory, 
deals with the new low-carbohydrate reducing diet 
(7, 8). Brown (3, 4) in 1946, using 1000- to 1200- 
calorie diets of the conventional type (moderate- 
protein, moderate-carbohydrate, and low-fat), re- 
ported on weight reduction in eight subjects. Her 
report is the only one in which subjects’ responses 
during the pre-reducing period and during at least 
some portion of the important and revealing post- 
reducing maintenance periods are noted. 

Leverton and Rhodes (5) reported a study of the 
reducing period only of seventeen students on an 
approximately 1200-calorie diet with two levels of 
protein: 60 and 105 gm. per day. Fat was at a low 
level, carbohydrate at a moderate level. In 1951 
Leverton and Gram (6) reported further work with 
twelve additional subjects at the 1200-calorie level 
with a moderate-protein, moderate-carbohydrate, 
and low-fat diet. That diet differed from the one of 
similar protein content previously used in that con- 
siderably less of the fat was from butter. 

Satisfactory weight reduction was reported by all 
investigators. Brown reported a lowering of the 
basal metabolic rate as well as the basal temperature 
and pulse in all but one subject during the reducing 
and post-reducing periods. In contrast, Leverton 
and Rhodes found a slight increase in the average 
basal metabolic rate for both their moderate- and 
high-protein intake groups with no consistent indi- 
vidual trend. In reporting later work, Leverton and 
Gram state that results of repeated basal metabolic 
tests showed no changes during the experimental 
periods. 

The present experiment was designed to study 
the energy needs; weight loss; the subjective re- 
sponse; and the basal metabolism of obese college 
women on a 1400-calorie, high-protein, moderate- 
fat, and low-carbohydrate diet as developed by 
Ohlson (2). Findings during a weight maintenance 
period prior to weight reduction are contrasted with 
those obtained at the middle and at the end of the 
reducing period. Very limited data are available on 
a post-reducing period. 


METHODS 


Ten overweight college women ranging in age from 
seventeen to twenty-one years were fed at the Spe- 
cial Diet Table for thirteen to fourteen weeks from 
the end of February until about the first of June. 
The students ranged from 17.2 to 38.2 per cent 
overweight with an average excess weight of 26.7 
per cent according to the Baldwin and Wood stand- 
ards as given in MacLeod and Taylor (9). They 
lived in their usual dormitory situations; the ten 
Were scattered among eight different dormitories. 
All living circumstances were as usual, except that 
meals were eaten at the Special Diet Table operated 
by the School of Nutrition instead of in the usual 
dining halls. Social life was in no way curtailed ex- 
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cept for eating. The subjects were allowed an occa- 
sional meal away from the Table during non- 
balance periods. Careful record was kept of food 
intake at these meals and was reported for recording 
to the dietitian supervising the Table. 

Subjects were not screened by any emotional or 
psychologic tests before the experiment and were 
unknown to the author. The ten were selected from 
among forty volunteers who answered a mass invi- 
tation to participate. After selection by the author, 
all subjects were checked for normalcy by a physi- 
cian. 

Subjects were first studied for a three-week, pre- 
reducing period on a maintenance diet in order to 
establish the caloric intake needed by each subject 
to maintain her present weight. The pre-reducing 
period was followed by eight and a half weeks on a 
1400-calorie reducing diet. In a post-reducing period 
of two weeks, immediately prior to and during final 
examinations, an attempt was made to establish the 
‘caloric level at which the attained weight could be 
maintained in each subject. 

Through the entire experiment, subjects were fed 
on weighed diets with the occasional exception 
noted above during non-balance periods. In the 
initial, pre-reducing period, the maintenance diet 
was planned to meet or exceed the National Re- 
search Council’s recommended 2400-calorie allow- 
ance for sixteen-to-twenty-year-old girls or for the 
moderately active woman (10). It was quickly ap- 
parent that for at least a portion of the subjects, 
this level was too high for weight maintenance and 
the basic level was changed to 2100 calories. Indi- 
vidual calorie additions were then made from pure 
‘arbohydrate or fat sources to give weight main- 
tenance of each subject. 

During the reducing period subjects were kept on 


, a high-protein (90 gm.), moderate-fat (80 gm.), low- 


‘arbohydrate (80 gm.) diet calculated to contain 
approximately 1400 calories. The diet is essentially 
that developed by Ohlson of Michigan State Col- 
lege (2) with approximately half of the calories from 
fat sources. The butterfat level was, on the average, 
29.9 gm. of the calculated 80 gm. fat. Calcium was 
calculated to be approximately 1.0 gm. and phos- 
phorus approximately 1.4 gm. 

Seven daily menus were used in rotation through- 
out the reducing period with only one or two minor 
variations. The same menus were not always served 
on the same day of the week in order to introduce 
some small measure of surprise into the feeding 
situation. Sample menus are given in Table 1. After 
the completion of the reducing regimen, the caloric 
level of the reducing diet was gradually increased in 
an attempt to find the new maintenance level for 
cach subject. 

Basal metabolism studies were made in duplicate 
on each subject during the pre-reducing maintenance 
period and approximately four and eight weeks 
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TABLE ‘I 


Typical menus used during reducing periods* 


FIRST DAY 


Food Weight | Food 


SECOND DAY 


THIRD DAY 


Weight Food Weight 


Breakfast 


Tomato juice Orange juice 
Egg, soft cooked (one) 
Whole wheat toast 
Butter 


Milk, whole 


Butter 
Milk, whole 


Egg, poached (one) 
Whole wheat toast 


Orange juice 

Egg, poached (one) 
Whole wheat toast 
Butter 

Milk, whole 


Noon Meal 


Pork loin roast Lamb pattie 
Broccoli 
Milk, whole Mayonnaise 


Milk, whole 


Cabbage and celery salad 


Beef chuck, ground 
Squash, baked 
Milk, whole 


Evening Meal 


Beef chuck, ground 
Wax beans Carrots 
Fresh grapefruit sections 


Milk, whole Milk, whole 


* Cooked weights for all meats. 


after starting the reducing program. All tests were 
performed by the investigator in the Metabolic 
Ward of the Infirmary 10 to 12 hr. after the subjects 
had retired and before they arose in the morning. 

Subjects were asked to keep careful activity ree- 
ords for three-day periods during the initial pre- 
reducing maintenance period and halfway through 
the reducing period. The three days included two 
typical weekdays and one week end day. The rec- 
ords were calculated using the tables and methods 
found in Taylor and MacLeod (11). Figures from 
these records, together with the determined basal 
metabolic rates, were used for predicting weight loss 
in subjects. These predictions were compared with 
those arrived at by using the Mayo Clinic method.’ 
Both predictions were compared with actual weight 
loss. 

Nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus balance stud- 
ies were made at three intervals: during the pre- 
reducing maintenance period and at approximately 
the fourth and seventh weeks of the reducing period. 
Results of these studies will be reported in a later 
paper. 

As a concluding portion of the study, the subjects 
were asked to answer three questions with unsigned 


’ Basal energy needs plus an increase of 30, 40, or 50 
per cent (usually 50 per cent) for activity. For this study, 
the 50 per cent figure was used. The resulting figure repre- 
sents the total calorie requirement. The difference between 
the caloric requirement and the caloric intake is the caloric 
deficit. This figure multiplied by the factor 0.002 will give 
the loss of weight per week in pounds. 


Cube steak, broiled 


Applesauce, unsweetened 


Pork loin roast 
Beets, canned 
Waterpack apricots 


Milk, whole 


statements. (It is significant that in most instances, 
the students preferred to sign.) The three questions 
asked were: 
(a) What are your reactions to the diet? How have 
you felt? 
(b) Have you been hungry (hungry—not irritated 
by the restrictions of a controlled diet)? How 
much? How often? 
Have you eaten or drunk away from the Table 
except as reported for a meal away? Please be 
very frank. We need to know what you have 
done to interpret the results of the experi 
ment. It will not reflect on you personally, nor 
will it ruin the experiment if we know just 
what you have done. Please be frank. 


Six months after completion of the experiment, a 
check was made either in person or by mail on the 
current weight of the subjects. Response was 
prompt from eight; of the remaining two, one was 
traveling in Europe and one had married and her 
current address was unknown. 

RESULTS 
Weight Loss and Total Caloric Needs 

In Table 2 are summarized weight and _ personal 
data for the ten subjects. They ranged from 21 to 51 
lb. overweight, with an average of 34.7 lb., using 
Baldwin and Wood’s tables (9) as standards of 
comparison. 

The study was of too short duration to make 
positive assertions on caloric maintenance require- 
ments; however, for the three-week, pre-reducing 
period, 2100 to 2700 calories, with a mean of 2440 
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TABLE 2 


Weight summary for experimental subjects 


INITIAL 
WEIGHT 


SUBJECT HEIGHT 


IDEAL 
WEIGHT* 


lb. 


21. 


O7 § 


ae. 
39. 


51. 


33.é 


7 


33. 


28 LE 
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FINAL 


=XCESS WEIG 
” ——— WEIGHT 


1b. 


RATE OF 
WEIGHT 


WEIGHT 
LOSS 


LOSS 


1b. 1b. 
22. 


9. 
23. 


ans © 


on 





Average 


* Based on Tables VIII and X in Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition (9). 


+ In second trimester of pregnancy. 
t Subject No. 6 traveling in Europe. 
§ Subject No. 7 married; address unknown. 


and a median of 2450, were required to maintain 
the subjects at their current obese weight. 

Weight during the eight-and-a-half-week 
period on the 1400-calorie reducing regimen ranged 
from 9 to 23.5 lb., with an average loss of 17 lb. 
The average loss per week was 2 lb. There were 
three subjects whom we know did not cooperate 
completely between balance periods (Subjects 2, 
4, and 10). If these subjects are eliminated, the 
average weight loss was 19.4 lb., or 2.3 lb. per week. 

The actual weight losses per week were compared 
with those predicted by the Mayo method and by 
calculations from the actual basal metabolism plus 
the activity records kept during the reducing period 
(Table 3). It is apparent from these figures that the 
predictions based on activity records, for all their 
inaccuracies, correlated more closely with actual 
performance than did the figures calculated with 
the Mayo method. The latter considerably under- 
estimated actual weight loss. In three instances, 
actual weight loss fell appreciably short of predic- 
tion. Two of these subjects (No. 2 and 10) are known 
to have given incomplete cooperation; in a third 
instance (No. 5), it is believed that the activity 
records overestimated usual energy expenditure, 
since the maintenance activity record was some- 
what in excess of the caloric intake required for 
weight maintenance. 

The too-brief post-reducing period of two weeks 
showed that a range of from 1600 to 2260 calories, 
with a mean of 1806 and a median of 1750, were 
needed to maintain the reduced weights. 


loss 


Basal Metabolism 


Pre-reducing basal metabolic tests showed all 


subjects to be within the range of normal college 


SUBJECT 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of predicted and actual weight losses 


Predicted by Mayo 
method 


lb./week 


WEIGHT LOSS 


Predicted on basis 


of activity and 
basal metabolism 


1b./week 


week 


2.67 


.06 


2.76 


61 
85 


2.65 


.96 


2.53 
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women in relation to the Mayo Foundation stand- 
ards (12) and approximately equal to or in excess of 
the basal output of 1368 calories per day reported by 
this investigator for a cross-section of Iowa college 
women (13). One subject (No. 4) had a somewhat 
low basal metabolic rate (—19 per cent) on the 
basis of her actual weight; however, when caleu- 
lated on the basis of ideal weights, she was within 
normal range. In Table 4 is given a comparison of 
basal metabolisms taken at three- to four- and seven- 
to eight-week intervals on the reducing regimen and 
of those obtained during the pre-reducing or main- 
tenance period. It will be noted that all basal 
valories decreased somewhat, ranging from a de- 
crease of 1.1 to 13.8 per cent of the individual’s 
maintenance value, with an average decrease of 
7.6 per cent. In all but two cases, the basal calories 
required per 24 hr. decreased more as the reducing 
diet continued. The slight depressions observed in the 
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TABLE 4 


Basal metabolism in pre-reducing and reducing periods 


| | BASAL CALORIES PER 24 HR. 


CHANGE IN 


WEIGHT BASAL METAB- 


SUBJECT LOSS 


Reducing period 


Pre-reduc- OLISM 
ing period 


3-4 Weeks |7-8 Weeks 


2: 1588 | 1605 | 1501 
1452 1306 | 1251 
1442 1397 | 1261 
1362 1214 1289 
1345 | 1334 | 1278 
1438 1282 | 1299 
1411 1435 | 1362 
1334 1376 | 1244 
1320 1366 1306 
1573 1403 1376 


anawdwnacocs 
onl 


oem sj 


Average. | 17.0 1426 1372 | 1317 


os 
a 


basal metabolism are not necessarily related to the 
amount of weight lost. 


Clinical Results 

The clinical progress during the reducing period 
was of interest. In spite of an unusually heavy siege 
of colds and “flu” on the campus (in some cases 
hospitalizing roommates of the subjects), none of 
the subjects lost time from school or had more than 
a very light cold. 

Three of the ten subjects reported considerable 
delay in menstrual periods as the reducing regimen 
progressed; one reported dysmenorrhea for the 
first time. 

Constipation was a problem throughout the 
reducing period for most of the subjects. In most 
vases, this was not a true constipation in terms of 
difficult passage of hard stools, but rather a de- 
creased frequency and a decrease in total stool 
volume. Four subjects complained quite bitterly 
about constipation, yet not sufficiently to carry 
through on the use of two large glasses of water 
+ hr. before breakfast. 

Several subjects reported that. their skins had 
never looked’ better than during the reducing 
regimen. 

During the progress of the research, only one 
subject (No. 2) complained about food. She was 
constantly preoccupied with thoughts of food, 
especially sweets of various kinds. 


Response to Questionnaire 


The responses to the questions relating to re- 
actions to the diet were as interesting as the subjects 
themselves—and quite characteristic of each girl. 
Eight of the ten subjects were very happy with the 
experiment and the diet. Their comments related to 
how well they had felt and their absence of fatigue. 
The following quotation is characteristic of these 
eight subjects: 
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I thought the diet was excellent. Each week I felt 
progressively better. I am no longer as tired as | 
used to be. I have more energy and vitality and no 
longer get out of breath when I walk up steps, go 
for long walks, or go hiking. Also, the diet has 
cleared my skin. I both feel and work much better 
than I did before. 


All ten subjects were unanimous in saying that 
they had not been hungry throughout the experi- 
ment. The following comment was typical: ‘Not 
really hungry. I can say that I have been com- 
pletely satisfied all of the time.” 

Three subjects expressed irritation at the re- 
strictions of a controlled diet. All three (No. 2, 
4, and 10) gave other evidence of emotional in- 
stabilities. Two are, to the investigator, disturbed 
individuals and are representative of the obese 
persons for whom psychiatric aid is necessary be- 
fore any attempt at weight loss should be made. 
One subject at the end of the experiment broke all 
dietary restrictions and compensated by eating 
tremendous quantities of food in a most erratic 
manner. The inability to control this behavior 
resulted in a rather serious mobilization of anxieties 
on her part. 

The person who had spoken about food (No. 2) 
and whom the investigator classified as disturbed 
said, “I don’t believe I have ever really been hungry 
—just had a desire to eat. Eating is not nearly as 
much physiological with me as it is psychological. 
In other words, I don’t believe that I’ve ever been 
really hungry—I have just had a desire for food 
(and there is a distinction)...” 

The response to the question about food eaten or 
drunk away from the Diet Table was varied. Seven 
subjects ate nothing except the diet. Two others 
(No. 2 and 4) reported an occasional sweet of some 
sort, but never during or immediately preceding 
a balance period. Only one subject (No. /0) ate 
anything away from the Table during or near a 
balance period. Her extraneous intake is illustrative 
of the extent to which some obese individuals are 
compelled to eat. During the last two weeks she 
had: 


1 box Ritz Crackers (net weight 8 oz.) with peanut 
butter; 1 apple; 1 pear; 1 orange; 12 fig and apricot 
bars; 4 cups raisins; 10 large plain cookies; 12 
small chocolate chip cookies; 1 chocolate ice cream 
soda; 2 large bars of chocolate; 12 chocolate creams; 
6 rolls Life-Savers; 1 lb. marshmallows; 1 box 
Graham crackers (net weight 1 lb.); and 4 cinna- 
mon buns 


Follow-Up 


Six months after the completion of the experi- 
ment, an attempt was made to check on the current 
weight of all subjects (Table 2). Of the eight subjects 
who could be reached, two (No. 4 and 8) had 


continued to lose weight. The weight of three sub- 
jects (No. 1, 2, and 9) remained essentially un- 
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changed. Subject No. 5 had married shortly after 
conclusion of the experiment and had regained 
approximately half of the weight lost.‘ Subject 
No. 3 had regained approximately a third of the 
weight she had lost, which is not undesirable, since, 
although the girl had not reached ideal weight by 
the reference table, she had lost more weight than 
the experimenter considered appropriate for her 
genera! build. 

One subject (No. 10) had returned to her original 
weight. This response is inevitable until she can be 
helped with her emotional problems which center on 
a home situation. The weight had all been regained 
while at home. 

In summary, then, of the eight subjects on whom 
follow-up information is available, six, or 75 per 
cent, have had a successful follow-up of the experi- 
ment; one, recently married, has been only partially 
successful; the eighth, due to psychologic factors, 
has reverted to her previous weight pattern. 


DISCUSSION 


From a practical standpoint, one of the prime 
interests in conducting this study was to follow the 
clinical response of the subjects to the use of a high- 
protein, moderate-fat, low-carbohydrate diet de- 
veloped by Ohlson (2). It seemed advisable to start 
this work with young adults. The students were 
from a variety of curricula on the campus and 
ranged from freshmen to seniors. They had had no 
psychologic or personality screening and were un- 
known to the investigator prior to their volunteer 
response to a mass invitation to participiate in a 
weight reducing project. Only one student was a 
person with a background in food and nutrition. 
All but one student successfully completed the 
study; this one subject was unable to complete 
more than one-half of the reducing period before 
being overcome by the compulsion to eat. This 
subject illustrated well the emotional problems basic 
to some obese persons. Two other subjects were 
similar illustrations in a more minor way. The author 
spent considerable time with the subjects and came 
to know them well during the thirteen and a half 
weeks of experimentation. She feels certain that the 
psychotherapy incidental to the group approach.and 
the continuous personal interest were large factors 
in the successful completion of the experiment by 
several of the subjects. 

Because of interest in the personalities of the 
experimental group and a belief in the emotional 
problems basic to the majority of weight problems, 
the author was interested in having certain psycho- 
logic inquiries made. It was not possible to carry on 
these studies at the time. However, facilities have 


‘It has since been reported to the investigator that this 
subject was in her second trimester of pregnancy at the 
time of reporting her current weight. 
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become available, and at present a clinical psychol- 
ogist and a psychiatrist are studying the students 
who are still in school. It may be of interest that they 
all volunteered for the tests and interviews which 
will take a considerable amount of their time. 

Consideration of the emotional aspects of obesity, 
of which dietitians should be constantly aware, 
should not cause an underestimation of the value of 
the diet. No matter what emotional therapy is used, 
weight is finally lost only when energy intake is re- 
duced below energy expenditure. Such a reduction is 
much more feasible when the subject is not con- 
stantly physically hungry, weak, and fatigued. 
In this respect the diet under consideration which 
provides 50 per cent of the calories from fat seems 
to have been very successful. None of the patients 
were physically hungry. No excessive fatigue was 
evident; there was a sense of well-being unusual 
during weight reduction. Even the two or three 
subjects who had the greatest difficulty in cooper- 
ating testified in the affirmative to these points; 
furthermore, during the experiment they gained 
insight into the basic nature of their problems, re- 
quested and are receiving competent psychiatric 
help. Considering the personalities with which we 
were dealing, the follow-up results show remarkably 
good retention of weight loss. 

It is of interest that Leverton (5) reports that her 
subjects on high-protein feeding (105 gm. per day) 
did not complain of fatigue or ask for additional food 
and rated themselves as healthy and satisfied. In 
contrast, all subjects on essentially isocalorie diets 
with only 60 gm. protein per day complained fre- 
quently of fatigue, fretted about the diet, and rated 
themselves as moderately dissatisfied. 

The data on basal metabolism presented here are 
similar to those reported by Brown and Ohlson 
(3). Even with this short-time reducing study, there 
was slight but definite reduction in the basal me- 
tabolism with weight reduction. How serious this 
would be in carrying weight reduction to ideal weight 
and how permanent the depression would be are 
subjects which need further investigation. 

Although too much reliance cannot be placed on 
the figures because of the short time involved, the 
author feels there is definite indication that after 
weight reduction, the caloric needs of the subjects 
are reduced and that a relatively low caloric intake 
must be maintained if the subjects are to retain 
their weight loss. These findings are similar to those 
of Brown et al. (3). 


SUMMARY 


Ten college women, seventeen to twenty-one 
years of age and 17.2 to 38.2 per cent overweight, 
were studied for a three-week, pre-reducing main- 
tenance period. They were then studied for eight 
and a half weeks on a 1400-calorie diet, in which 50 
per cent of the calories were furnished by fat. Ob- 
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servations were continued for a two-week mainte- 
nance period following weight reduction. Subjects 
were observed for: clinical progress, subjective 
response to diet, total energy needs, and_ basal 
metabolism. 

Subjects lost an average of 17 lb. in eight and a 
half weeks, or a range of 1.06 to 2.76 lb. per week 
with an average of 2.00 lb. Basal metabolism of 
subjects showed a slight but definite tendency to 
decrease with weight reduction. The average de- 
crease in the eight-and-a-half-week period was 7.6 
per cent of the subjects’ maintenance value. Sub- 
jective response was good. In most cases, no hunger 
was experienced. There was no excessive fatigue and, 
except in a case of emotional disturbance, no tend- 
ency to regress promptly to previous weight levels. 

For young people, from a clinical aspect, the 
author feels the high-protein, moderate-fat, low- 
carbohydrate diet used has considerable merit. 
Trials are now under way on more mature subjects. 
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History tells us that long, long ago, an Arab boy was lying in the shade of a tree watching 
his goats graze on a nearby hillside. Suddenly he noticed that his flock skipped and danced 
in a rather unusual manner. The boy ran over to the goats to find them eating the berries of 
a wild shrub. To him this seemed like magic. He ran quickly to a neighboring monastery and 
told the abbot what had happened when his goats ate the berries. The abbot returned to the 
pasture with the boy, watched the frolicking goats, then gathered some berries. On his return 
to the monastery he had a brew made which was served to his monks who often fell asleep 
during their nightly ceremonies. He was delighted with the results. 

This is one of the many charming legends about the discovery of coffee. It is believed 
that coffee was discovered in Arabia about 1200 years ago. 

in about 800 A.D., coffee was used as a food. The whole ripe berries, leaves, and hulls 
were crushed and molded into food balls, held in shape with fat. About the size of a tennis 
ball, one made a day’s ration. There is a wandering African tribe that still uses them. 

Next, coffee berries were used as a medicine, and in about 1200 A.D., it is recorded that a 
drink was made of only the dry hull. Later it became the custom to dry and roast the bean. 

Houses which sold coffee became very popular in Mecca and Cairo as early as 1511 A.D. 
and soon spread to parts of the European world. The most famous coffee houses were found 
in London in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These were such centers of wit and 
learning that they were known as ‘‘penny universities.”” Round the tables of these coffee 
houses such men as Johnson, Addison, Steele, Pope, Oliver Goldsmith, Daniel Defoe, and 
many other famous literary men sipped their coffee at a penny a cup. 

Coffee was brought to America quite early. In 1683 we find that William Penn paid $4.68 
a pound for it in New York for his Delaware settlers. The American colonies copied the 
mother country, and coffee houses were soon opened in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 
The “Green Dragon” in Boston was one of the most famous. Daniel Webster called the 
“Green Dragon” the headquarters of the Revolution. 

Gradually the importation of coffee has increased until now the United States consumes 


three-fifths of the world supply. 


—Clifford J. Potts in The Wisconsin Dietitian, Vol. 3, May, 1951. 





Estimating Family Food 
Needs and Costs 
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UBLIC health nurses, dietitians in out-pa- 
tient clinies, social workers, and others are con- 
stantly faced with the problem of helping families 
with food budgets. Food prices change rapidly and, 
to be useful, current figures are a necessity. Fre- 
quently up-to-date local information is not at hand, 
especially in rural and small communities, and the 
worker does not have the time nor perhaps the train- 
ing to gather food prices and put them into a usable, 
reliable form without assistance. 

For optimal use, these prices need to be in such a 
form that the user can make estimates of weekly 
basic food costs for an adult, calculate family food 
costs and needs, estimate the value of home produc- 
tion or gifts of food and relate it to the cost of food 
purchased, and check on food spending habits to see 
if help is needed for better planning and spending. 
To meet this need the method of estimating costs 
outlined here has been developed over a period of 
years in classes for public health nurses in family 
financial management. It was set up to enable a 
busy person to obtain readily an approximation of 
current weekly costs in any locality, at any time, for 
nutritionally adequate food for a family. All steps 
and sources used have been carefully checked, es- 
pecially the simplifications, against other methods 
and sources and by separate studies. 

Adequate nutrition at low cost forms the basis 
for the study, since cost is the chief problem in a 
period of rising prices. Adjustments for a lower and 
for a moderate cost level are indicated, but no at- 
tempt is made to relate the data to the liberal cost 
level. Two market lists are given for pricing (Table 
1): (a) the long list which is also sufficient for basic 
menu planning and (b) the short list which is derived 
from it. Either one will give approximately the same 
total cost for the quantities indicated. The needs 
and time of the worker would determine which one 
should be priced. 

An outline of the method used follows. It is ampli- 
fied in the accompanying box by examples of the 
various steps worked out, with further information 


‘Received for publication January 8, 1952. 


on the development of the procedure and its valida- 
tion. 

(a) To price foods, use either the long or short 
market list, which is based on the needs of a moder- 
ately active man for a week. If food habits or avail- 
ability of items differ from these lists, other foods 
under the food groups may be substituted on the 
long list, or processed foods may be substituted for 
fresh foods or vice versa. However, if changes are 
made, the short list may not be representative of 
prices. 

(b) Price either the long or short list in three 
stores in the community which are typical of those 
used by the people with whom you are working. 
One supermarket, one medium size cash and carry, 
one service (credit and delivery) make a representa- 
tive selection. In gathering prices, collect them for all 
usable qualities and avowl specials which are not 
typical or normal. For each item, list all the weights 
or liquid measures atavhich it is sold, with all the 
prices for each measure, and then calculate the prices 
on a pound or pint basis. If items are sold by count, 
estimate the average weight’ of the count of each 
price. 

(c) Estimate the “typical” price per pound for each 
item on the market list —-one at which a quality ade- 
quate for the families concerned could be purchased in 
more than one store in the community. Round off to 
the nearest cent. (Average prices are usually of little 
value when only a few stores are priced, as here.) 

(d) Calculate the weekly cost for an adult, using 
the items and quantities of the market list and the 
typical prices. If home production or gifts enter into 
the picture, deduct their value by relating the quan- 
tities used to the various food groups, thus reducing 
the amounts to be purchased. The final total should 
be rounded off to the nearest quarter or half dollar. 
This gives as accurate a figure as is necessary and as 
the data and method will allow, as well as being 
convenient. 

(e) Calculate the family food costs for a week, 
adjusting the cost found above for an average adult 
to other family members by using the following 
table: 
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Average adult............... teeee eens 1.0 adolescents or heavy workers, as the example in the 
Very active adult, adolescent, pregnant wife 1.2 box indicates 

Grade school child... Peres . 

Preschool child, infant . RATIONALE OF PLAN 


An elderly person’s or an inactive adult’s needs The weekly cost may be reduced by 10 to 15 per 
approximate that of a grade school child in cost; a cent or more by skill in shopping and cooking and 
convalescent approaches the average or very active by making use of seasonal specials and alternate 
adult on a cost basis. A rough estimate can be made forms of the food items. However, it cannot be as- 
by considering all family members as adults. This sumed that every family, or even most, will be able 
will result in an overestimation of cost if children to do this, so it is wise to use the calculated totals 
are all young and an underestimation if they are all as a standard from which to work. 


TABLE 1 
Master food plan at low cost 


FOOD GROUPS* LONG MARKET LISTt SHORT MARKET LIST} 


Foods Quantities | Foods Quantities | Foods 


Quantities 


| cabbage 4 1b. | carrots 23 |b. 


Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables 23 Ib. 
carrots | oF We. 
lettuce | $b. 
peas, canned | $b. 


Citrus fruit and tomatoes : oranges 14 lb. oranges 
tomatoes, can i ib. 


Potatoes , potatoes 4 lb. potatoes 





Other fruits and vegetables : apples ‘ apples 
prunes 

corn, canned 

onions 


Meat, poultry, fish ; beef chuck ; beef chuck 
hamburger | 
salmon, canned 








Milk, cheese, ice cream , milk, fresh we ; milk, fresh 
milk, canned 
process cheese 


Eggs é eggs, large 5 eggs, large 


Dried beans, peas, nuts ‘ navy beans 1 |b. navy beans 
peanut butter 


Flour, cereals, bakery goods . | bread ; biscuit mix (or 
| flour ; mixed cereal 
rolled oats ’ to cook, rice) 
rice 

corn meal 
cookies 





Fats and oils i shortening ; margarine 
margarine 





Sugar and sweets : sugar . sugar 








Miscellaneous (beverages, seasonings, etc. coffee coffee 
ges, ES, 





* Helping Families Plan Food Budgets (1). 
t+ Adapted from Schweers (2). 
t Developed in this study. 
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From a health standpoint, the kinds of food eaten 
are important. Hence, in developing a market list 
of foods to be priced to represent a market basket, 
the food groups and quantities listed in Helping 
Families Plan Food Budgets (1) were used. In all, 
three food lists from this publication were utilized: 
the basic low-cost or master plan for which details 
are given in this paper, the lower-cost list, and the 
moderate-cost list, for which only general compari- 
sons With the first, or basic list, are presented. 

The lower-cost list has been consistently between 
10 and 15 per cent less on the Seattle market than 
the basic plan for which details are given (Table 2). 
Many families may prefer to use it, but others may 
balk at the lower meat and higher legume and cereal 
content. The moderate-cost list has run from 25 to 
35 per cent higher than the basic low-cost plan during 
the five years of the study (Table 2). Thus, if the 
basic cost for an adult for a week were $5.75, the 
lower cost would be $5.00 and the moderate cost 
$7.50, as in fact they were in July 1951 in Seattle. 

The amounts listed for a moderately active man 
for a week are taken as typical for the average adult. 
The family needs are calculated from this, thus 
eliminating the work involved if each family mem- 
ber were considered separately. The aim is to simplify 


TABLE 2 
Five-year comparison of weekly food costs in Seattle (3) for 
an adult figured at three cost levels (1)* 


BASI LOWER COST LIST MODERATE COST LIST 
BASIC 


cost E 
LIST pe % below es % above 
Cost basic list Cost ipasic list 


January 1947 $4.50 | $4. 11 $6 . 2: 39 
April 5.00 4.2! 13 6. 

July J 4.78 4. 15 6.2: 
October 1. 6. 4. 6. 


Z 





u 


9 
9 
14 
14 


January 1948 
April 

July 

October 


sIsJ sJ 
ana & 


~I 


January 1949 ee 4.75 14 
April | 5.é ay 14 
July — | — 
October 5. 2 13 
January 1950 10 
April 4.50/ 10 
July 4.50] 10 
October 6.2! 4.! 14 
14 
13 
13 
13 


on 
Sx 
S 


January 1951 
~ April 
July 


October 


To 
I J 
cr ou 





o 


or 
= 
t 


9-15 


| 








* Figures rounded to nearest quarter dollar. 
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Procedure for Calculating Food Costs 
1. Develop typical prices (July 1951, Seattle). 


TYPICAL 
PRICE 
PER POUND 


WEIGHT PRICE PER PRICE PER 
OF UNIT UNIT POUND 


cents cents cents 
Biscuit mix (45 | {18 
10 oz. \47 | 419 
{49 | {20 
20 oz. ‘ | 22 
19 
40 oz. | = 
f2i 


\22 





40 oz. 


2. Develop price list and weekly cost per adult (using 
the short list) from typical prices estimated as above. 


| | 
UAN sl | 
Q a TYPICAL PRICE | TOTAL COST 
ca PER POUND | PER WEEK 


PER WEEK | 


cents 


—| 


~ 


lb. 10 $ .25 
Ib. 9 .23 
Ib. a -28 
lb. 12 .24 
ib. | @ 46 
qt. 10 (pt.) -00 
50 (63¢ each) 

lb. 19 

Ib. | 20 


Carrots 
Oranges 
Potatoes 
Apples 
Beef, chuck 
Milk 

Eggs 

Navy beans 
Biscuit mix 
Margarine lb. 35 
Sugar lb. 11 
Coffee 4 lb. 93 


Rik Rie 


no bt 


Or or bo 


( 
‘ 


— ee He ole 


Total weekly 
cost ‘ 

Total weekly 
cost rounded 





to nearest 
quarter dollar 5.75 
3. Apply results to a family, using the food cost ratio 
and the above adult weekly cost. What would be the ap- | 
proximate weekly food cost for a family of six with: 





(a) Two preschool and two grade school children. 
(b) Four junior and senior high school children. 
(c) Six adults. 


Case (a): Family would total 4.6 adults on a cost ba- 
sis; therefore, weekly cost would be 4.6 $5.75 = $26.45. 

Case (b): Family would total 6.8 adults on a cost ba- 
sis; therefore, weekly cost would be 6.8 X $5.75 = $39.10. 

Case (c): Family would total 6 adults on a cost basis; 
therefore, weekly cost would be 6 X $5.75 = $34.50. 


| These totals should be rounded off to the nearest dollar 
| for working purposes; in Case (a), $26; Case (b), $39; 


| and Case (c), $35. 

















































MONTH 





1947 1948 


Long list Short list Long list Short list 





January $4.50 $4.50 $5.25 $5.00 
April 5.00 5.00 5.25 5.25 
July 4.75 4.75 5.50 5.50 
October 5.00 5.00 5.50 5.50 


* Figures rounded to nearest quarter dollar. 


the method, and in a careful checking of prices, no 
significant difference was found between the totals 
using the amounts for each family member and those 
using the man as a basis with other members related 
to it by the food cost ratio (2). The ratios were found 
in the first instance by calculating the food cost for 
each variation in age, sex, and activity, and relating 
it to the cost for the moderately active man at that 
time. 

Over a period of years these ratios have remained 
remarkably constant and are still comparable to 
those developed for the consumer purchases study 
of 1935-36 (4). For simplicity, the many age, sex, 
and activity groups were combined into four. 

From the food groups and quantities of the master 
food plan, a market order typical of Seattle was 
developed, with sufficient items under each to enable 
basic menu planning and to note price variations 
in the food groups. This market list was checked 
for nutritional adequacy against the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances of the National Research Coun- 
cil, and found to equal or exceed them for all nu- 
trients (2). 

Pricing was done from price lists which have been 
developed quarterly by students (3) in surveying 
prices in Seattle food stores, and from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Retail Food Prices for Seattle (5) 
for the same dates. The agreement on prices was 
close for the five years for which the list has been 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of total weekly food costs for an adult using the long and short market lists, Seattle prices, 1947 








Long list 


$5. 


xo 


o 


TABLE 4 


WEEKLY FOOD COST 
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od 








1949 1950 1951 





Short list Long list Short list Long list Short list 





50 


yp 
or 
‘ 


$5.00 $4.75 


$5. .20 
.50 5.50 5.00 5.00 5.75 5.50 
—q — 5.00 5.00 5.75 5.75 
.00 4.75 5.25 5.00 5.75 5.75 


the method of 
that outlined 
is accurate enough for practical 


compiled by students, indicating that 
collection and tabulation of figures 
for use in this paper 
purposes (Table 3). 

To simplify the procedure further it was found 
possible to use one food in each group as typical 
of the entire group in price. These foods were selected 
after calculating the average price per pound for 
‘ach group per quarter, and then finding one of the 
items whose price approximated those averages dur- 
ing the five years. This reduced the market list to 
twelve items—few enough to price readily, and yet 
enough to represent nutritive requirements and be 
usable to estimate home production values and 
spending habits if necessary. This short list was 
priced from both the price list compiled from student 
sources and the Bureau of Labor Statistics Retail 
Food Prices for Seattle (5). The totals were compared 
with each other and with those from the more 
extensive lists. Again, there is close agreement in 
price totals by whichever method or source is used 
(Table 4). 

For other localities or food habits, a different 
selection of foods under each food group could be 
made to provide a market list. Likewise, another 
short list, using one item which is typical of the 
group in price under each head could be developed 
and validated in a way similar to that outlined in 
this study. 


Total weekly food costs for an adult for short market list, using Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices for Seattle, and 







1947 
MONTH 
Bureau of 
Labor 
Statistics 
figures (3) 


Bureau of 
Labor 

Statistics 

| figures (3) | 


Student 
_ survey 
figures (4) 


Student 
_ survey 
figures (4) 


January $ — $4.50 $5.25 $5.00 
April 4.75 5.00 5.25 5.25 
July 4.75 4.75 5.50 5.50 
October 5.00 5.00 5.50 5.50 


* Figures rounded to nearest quarter dollar. 


TOTAL WEEKLY FOOD COSTS 


Bureau of 
Labor 
Statistics 
figures (3) 


.25 $5. 


student surveys of prices in Seattle stores, 1947-61* 





1949 1950 





Bureau of 
Labor 
Statistics 
figures (3) 


Bureau of 
Labor 
Statistics 
figures (3) 


Student 
_ survey 
figures (4) 


Student 
survey 
figures (4) 


Student 
_ survey 
figures (4) 


5.25 $4.75 $4.75 $5.50 $5.25 
25 5.25 5.00 | 5.0 5.50 5. 50 
_- one 5.00 5.00 5.75 5.75 
00 4.75 5.25 5.00 < 5.75 
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Better Meetings 


Frequently doctors, dentists, nurses, nutritionists, dieti- 
tians, sanitary inspectors, and home economists are asked to 
address 2 group on some phase of nutrition. Because it is 
felt by some educators that most meetings, especially large 
ones, are not planned and developed as effective teaching 
media, it might prove worth while for health personnel to 
consider critically the meetings they address. 

In the publication, Leadership and Participation in Large 
Group Meetings', various observations are noted. 

A typical meeting with a guest speaker will probably 
be enjoyed by everyone, but almost all will feel that the 
message does not apply to themselves. However, about 30 
per cent will resolve to make a practical application of the 
message; two-thirds of these will even talk to someone else 
about it, but only 6 per cent will actually do something. 

This passive reaction is quite normal, since audience 
members come to the meeting to be entertained or informed, 
not to participate. If the purpose of a meeting is to bring 
about a change in the audience, the speaker is confronted 
with a barrier before even starting. Modern educational 
philosophy states that learning takes place more readily if 
the learner is involved in the problem and participates in its 
solving. But in a large meeting, each person remains an 
individual with no responsibility for the meeting’s progress, 
no involvement in the problem. Thus little learning and 
almost no change is brought about. 

Often large meetings result only in the audience identi- 
fying themselves with the speaker, and no thought is given 
to what is actually being said or how it could be applied. 
In contrast to this is the opposite and equally ineffective 
reaction—that of the rejection of the speaker by the 
audience. 

The communication in the typical meeting is one way 
from the platform to the audience—a situation which 
hardly makes for cooperation, planning, learning. The 
speaker is only able to gauge the effect of the talk on the 
audience from intangibles such as facial expressions and 
bodily movements. 

There are methods which can be used to overcome the 
blocks of large meetings. Even if the meeting is in the form 
of a convention, dinner, assembly, or university lecture, the 
speaker can still apply these techniques, so that his or her 
talk will accomplish its goal. 

One method of obtaining participation is for the leader 
toask the audience to form themselves into listening groups. 
Each group would be responsible for listening to the speech 
with specifie questions in mind. At the end of the speech, 
the teams would be given the opportunity to break into 
smaller ‘“‘buzz sessions’”’ or ‘‘six-six sessions’’ for about 10 
min. in order to discuss their reactions to the speech. Each 
group appoints one person to report these reactions to the 


_ | Obtainable from Publication Sales Department, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


whole audience by writing them on a blackboard. These 
are then discussed by a panel selected at random from the 
audience, and the next step or action is decided upon. 

This combination of methods involves the audience in 
problem solving. It makes possible complete participation 
by the audience, improves communication between the 
platform and audience, enables consensus to be secured. 

The ‘‘buzz’”’ or ‘‘six-six’’? technique has many uses. It 
can be used to secure a problem consensus from the entire 
audience at the beginning of a meeting or in getting diag- 
nostic reactions from an audience to a problem that has not 
been presented, for securing information from members of 
the audience or in decision making, planning, and testing of 
these. 

The audience listening team is an effective method of 
bringing about deeper involvement and more critical evalu- 
ation of a speech or presentation. The audience representa- 
tion panel is effective because it is seen by the entire audi- 
ence to be truly representative. 

In the case of small groups, the discussion method of 
teaching is much simpler. The very fact that the group is 
small determines this. Once again the speaker can employ 
certain techniques to achieve the purpose of the meeting. 
Since people are moved to action usually not by logie but by 
emotion, three methods which can stimulate emotions are: 
role-playing, group dramatics, and group decision. 

Role-playing is a discussion technique which attempts to 
get maximum participation of a group through acting out 
an example of some problem or idea under discussion. The 
other members of the group watch and observe the spon- 
taneous performance. It has been shown that if the audience 
identifies itself with the roles or observes critically one 
aspect of the play, greater learning results. Afterwards, the 
members of the group join in discussion. Role-playing is 
thus an integral part of the discussion method. 

In group dramatics each person acts out an assigned 
character. Several people may have the same role instead 
of just one. This, as in the case of role-playing, results in 
discussion. 

The third method is the group discussion with group de- 
cision and individual commitment to common goals. It 
differs from the usual discussion method in that it aims to 
involve the participants and to commit them as individuals 
to carry out definite actions toward goals agreed upon by the 
group. 

The foregoing present a general picture of typical meet- 
ings and how they might be improved. It is evident that the 
purposes of the meeting, whether they be to inform, to 
inspire, to solve problems, or to plan action, cannot be met 
adequately unless attention is given to what is happening 
to the audience. There is need for more balanced concern 
with what will be presented from the platform, and with how 
the audience receives the platform presentation, what it 
does with it and why.—From Canadian Nutrition Notes 8: 
11 (February), 1952. 





Kighteenth Century Cookery 


The Art of Cookery Made Plain and 
Easy, by a Lady (Hannah Glasse) 
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Department of Paediatrics, University of Toronto, and The Hos- 
pital for Sick Children, Toronto 


O dress spinach, don’t put any water in, 
but shake the pan often.” 

“To dress potatoes you must boil them in as Little 
water as you can, without burning the sauce pan. 
Cover the saucepan close, and when the skins begin 
to crack they are enough.” 

“Directions concerning garden things. Most people 
spoil garden things by over boiling them. All things 
that are green should have a little crispness, for if they 
are over boiled they neither have any sweetness or 
beauty.” 

In the past, to many people, certainly to the 
author, old cookery books have been simply amus- 
ing collections of extravagances, and their final 
reaction, if any, was: ‘‘Well, it is a good thing that 
they don’t live today.’’ However, the above modern 
precepts taken from The Art of Cookery Made Plain 
and Easy, by a Lady (Hannah Glasse), the fifth 
edition with additions, London, 1755, will serve to 
show that there was more to eighteenth century 
cookery than extravagance in the use of eggs and 
butter. 

Mrs. Glasse herself was aware of culinary extrava- 
gances. She states that through the extravagance 
of French cooks and their little graft, some estates 
are juggled into France. However, she carefully 
points out that hers is an economical cookbook, 
written in such style that “I dare say, that every 
servant who can but read will be capable of making 
a tolerable good cook, and, those who have the least 
notion of cookery can’t miss of being very good 
ones.” 

As an example of her economy, she writes that 
unlike other cookbooks in which, to entertain ten or 
twelve people, you must use a leg of lamb and a 
ham to prepare the sauce alone, she, to prepare as 
rich and as high a sauce, uses only 3 lb. bacon, 1 Ib. 
veal, 3 lb. lean beef, a pigeon, one old cock, vegeta- 
bles, and herbs—a total cost of 3 shillings (72 
cents). If one went to market, the materials for a 
good gravy to serve twenty people could be obtained 


for 36 cents, including 6 or 7 lb. coarse lean beef 
for 24 cents and } lb. good butter. She had also 
heard of a French cook who used 3 lb. butter to 
fry twelve eggs ‘‘when everybody knows (that 
understands cooking) that half a pound is full 
enough, or more than need be used.”’ 

Unlike many others, the book is not padded with 
engraved diagrams of table settings of foods for 
various meals. ‘‘Nor shall I take it upon me to 
direct a lady how to set out her table... nor 
indeed do I think it would be pretty to see a lady’s 
table set out after the direction of a book . . . there- 
fore, I shall not fill my book with a deal of nonsense 
of that kind, which I am very well assured none 
will have regard to.” 


HOME REMEDIES 


Mrs. Glasse did not include a large section on 
home medication. She did not “pretend to meddle 
here in the physical way; but a few directions for 
the cook, or nurse, I presume will not be improper, 
to make such diet &c. as the doctor will order.” 
In two and a half pages, “receipts”? are given for 
broths, soups, caudles, water gruel, panado, barley 
water, and a very weak alum water for cleaning the 
mouth of the child infected with thrush. A full page 
is devoted to ‘‘How to keep clear from Buggs”’ by 
fumigating with brimstone and to clear the bed- 
stead effectually by painting with an ointment of 
quicksilver in egg white—this latter, incidentally, 
was as good a treatment as any used in pre-DDT 
days. 

However, she did include ‘a certain cure for the 
bite of a mad dog” and ‘“‘another for the bite of a 
mad dog, for either man or beast.’’ Her plague water 
concocted from a handful of each of 20 varieties of 
roots, 17 flowers, 13 seeds, 1 lb. of 6 other roots and 
berries, 3 oz. of 3 spices, and 1 peck green walnuts, 
steeped in wine lees and then distilled, was probably 
just as good a prophylactic as some present-day 
patent inhalants. 
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Mrs. Glasse’s restraint in home medication is much 
to be commended and is at variance with most 
eighteenth century cookbooks. For example, The 
Compleat Housewife by E. Smith, 1737, contains 119 
pages of ‘Remedies that have cured when all other 
means have failed.”” Among others, there are a rem- 
edy ‘‘to keep a cancer in the breast from increasing,” 
and ‘“‘an infallable [sic] cure for the galloping con- 
sumption” which were ‘“‘very proper for those gener- 
ous, charitable, and christian gentlewomen that have 
a disposition to be serviceable to their poor country 
neighbours.” From one of the treatments, ‘How 
to reduce a dislocation, vulgarly called a breaking 
of the neck,’’ may we be preserved! This consisted 
of wrestling the head about, with knees braced 
against the patient’s shoulders, until the neck of 
the unconscious person, diagnosed by our “Christian 
gentlewoman”’ as suffering from a dislocated neck, 
is heard to snap. 


FOOD STORAGE 


One must consider the difficulties under which the 
cook labored in those days. Because of the lack of 
refrigeration, the ‘“chusing of butchers meat’’ in- 
volved much observation for greenish discoloration, 
poking for firmness, and smelling. ‘“To keep venison 
or hares sweet. If your venison be very sweet, only 
dry it with a cloth and hang it where the air comes. 
If you would keep it any time, dry it well with clean 
cloths, rub it all over with beaten ginger and hang 
it in an airy place, and it will keep a great while.” 

“To keep lemons. The fruit should be sound and 
good. Take a fine packthread about a quarter of a 
yard long, run it through the hard nib at the end of 
the lemon, then tie the string together, and hang it 
on a little hook in a dry airy place, so do as many as 
you please; but be sure they don’t touch one another, 
nor anything else, but hang as high as you can.” 
For preserves and the like, glasses of marmalade 
were covered with a white paper; peaches were 
boiled well, covered with brandy, ‘‘and cover the 
glass close with a bladder and leather and tie them 
well down.”” Walnut catchup was placed in pint 
bottles and corked; green gooseberries, in addition 
to corking, had the tops dipped in melted rosin. 


FOOD PREPARATION 


No food choppers or mixers were available, ma- 
terials being pounded in a mortar instead of being 
ground. “Take out all the meat from a large fowl, 
mix it with one pound of beef sewet, cut it small, 
and beat them together in a marble mortar.” 

Many operations were time-consuming. For a cake 
icing, Henderson (The Housekeeper’s Instructor, Lon- 
don, 1776) recommended 1 Ib. sugar pounded and 
sifted, mixed with the whites of 24 eggs and whisked 
well for 2 or 3 hr. 

The cook had to be prepared for anything. Mrs. 
Glasse devotes four pages to various methods of 
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preparing a suckling pig for the table while Hen- 
derson, since there might sometimes be a necessity 
for the cook to kill the pig herself, gives directions 
for sticking it. 

Basic materials were not standardized. What a 
howl would arise from the present-day housewife if, 
being compelled to bake bread, she found that, “‘as 
to the exact quantity of liquor your dough will take, 
experience will teach you in two or three times mak- 
ing, for all flour does not want the same quantity 
of liquor.” 

Housewives were much more dependent upon 
home production of food. Bologna sausages were 
prepared at home from a mixture of ‘‘a pound each 
of bacon, beef, veal, pork, beef suet, leaves picked 
from a small handful of sage, a few sweet herbs. 
Season pretty high with pepper and salt. Fill into 
a large gut, boil softly for an hour, prick the gut for 
fear of bursting. Lay it on clean straw to dry.” 
Hams were pickled for a month in a saltpeter- 
sugar-and-salt mixture and then hung in constant 
wood smoke for another month. 

Yeast was dried to keep several months by paint- 
ing a thin layer of it on the inside of a tub, inverting 
the tub to protect from dust, allowing a space for 
the circulation of air until the yeast became very 
dry. Successive applications were made until a dry 
layer 2 or 3 in. thick was obtained. 

In place of cans of concentrated soup or bouillon 
cubes, a condensed veal soup was made by boiling, 
evaporating, allowing to stand on new coarse flan- 
nel, and storing in a dry warm place until, “‘in a little 
time it will be like a hard piece of glew that you may 
carry in your pocket without getting any harm.”’ 

To wine-making and brewing only six pages are 
devoted; in some cookbooks of the period up to 
thirty-seven pages are given to these arts. Beer was 
brewed in quantities of 2 or 3 hogsheads. The wines 
described are: raisin, elder, orange, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, cherry, birch, quince, cowslip, turnip, and rasp- 
berry—a list which gives one the idea that their 
manufacture might be a most interesting research 
problem. 


MEAT AND FISH 


Mrs. Glasse’s cookbook is essentially a meat and 
fish book. Of the 334 pages, approximately 182 per- 
tain to the preparation of these foods, quite a por- 
tion being concerned with game. 

Steaks were as tough then as now. Rump steaks 
were beaten with a roller and then fried in ale with 
onions and herbs or beaten well with the back of a 
knife, fried in butter, and served with a gravy made 
from a glass of red wine, half an anchovy, a little 
nutmeg, a little beaten pepper, and a shallot cut 
small. 

Meats were roasted on a spit before the fire. ““To 
roast a 10 pound piece of beef will take an hour and 
a half at a good fire. In frosty weather your beef will 
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take half an hour longer.”’ Pork, ‘““‘which should be 
carefully examined to see that it is not measly, must 
be well done, 3 hours for 12 pounds,” and ‘a mid- 
dling sized turkey should be cooked an hour.” 
Fish were fried in as much beef dripping or hog’s 
lard as would cover them. However, little fish, such 


as smelts, were fried in nothing but plain butter. — 


Most fish were served garnished with lemon. 

The greens mentioned include various lettuces, 
endives, cucumber, spinach, young onions, cabbage 
and its sprouts, cresses, ‘‘sellery,”’ ‘traddish,” and 
parsley, none of which were served as raw salads but 
were cooked or distilled. 


DESSERTS 


Many tarts and desserts are mentioned. To make a 
paste for tarts use: ‘one pound of flour, three quar- 
ters of a pound of butter; mix up together, and beat 
well with a rolling pin.”’ A puff paste which ‘is 
mostly used for all sorts of pies’? was made from } 
peck flour, 3 Ib. butter, a little salt, and enough water 
to make it into a light paste. It was rolled out nine 
or ten times; during the rollings 13 Ib. butter was 
incorporated, 

“A cheap rice pudding’ was made from } Ib. 
rice and } Ib. butter. “‘When turned into your dish, 
pour melted butter over it.” 

“Moonshine” was not an illegal beverage but a 
jelly or thick custard in which were inlaid portions 
of jelly in the shape of a half moon and stars. 

In a day when baking powder was unknown, eggs 
were necessary for their leavening effect. To make a 
butter cake, one used a dish of butter and 24 eggs; 
a rich seed cake contained 4 Ib. flour, 4 lb. butter, 
and 35 beaten fine eggs. This and other “receipts” 
bear out Henderson’s statement that ‘butter is an 
article more frequently used in the art of cookery 
than any other whatever.” 

‘Peas porridge hot, peas porridge cold,” of the 
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nursery rhyme, could have been made after the 
following fashion: “take a quart of green peas, put 
to them a quart of water, a bundle of dry’d mint, 
and a little salt. Let them boil till the peas are 
quite tender; then put in some beaten pepper, a 
piece of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, 
stir it all together, and let it boil a few minutes. 
Then add two quarts of milk, let it boil a quarter of 
an hour, take out the mint and serve it up.” 


FORGOTTEN DISHES 


A few of the many “receipts”? which seem to have 
passed out of fashion were to stew ox palates, to 
broil cod-sounds, and to prepare furmity, tansey, eau- 
dle, panado, and syllabubs. One is informed that 
parboiled and roasted, basted with butter, “a cows 
udder eats very well.” “You are to observe we never 
take anything out of a wood cock or snipe’’; the 
material which oozed from the vent during roasting 
was caught on a bit of toast and was esteemed a 
delicacy. 

During the present meat shortage in England, 
gulls may again be considered by some as edible 
wild fowl, as they were in Mrs. Glasse’s day. Cer- 
tainly their eggs, peculiar in taste as they are, were 
being consumed in Lyons Corner House restaurants 
in June 1951. 

However, let us not be too censorious of Hannah 
Glasse and her time. The Art of Cookery Made Plain 
and Easy must have filled a real need to have gone 
through seventeen editions from 1747 to 1803 in 
spite of the many cookbooks available at that time. 
Dare any reader hope that any of her own writings 
will have as wide a circulation for such a space of 
time? 

“T will say no more, only hope my book will an- 
swer the ends I intend it for; which is to improve 
the servants, and save the Ladies a great deal of 
trouble.” 


True Vitamin A Value of Corn 

Measurement of vitamin A activity of yellow corn by extraction and determination of 
carotene pigments (the more rapid and less expensive method) and determination of biologic 
value by the rat assay method do not always agree. It was, therefore, suggested by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, U.S.D.A., that a crude carotene extract be made, and by the 
use of an appropriate factor the biologic value of corn be determined. 

Rats were used in experiments designed to test the value of using a factor by feeding a 
corn sample, an extract of the corn, and the residue from the extraction process. A sample 
of corn was extracted according to procedures ordinarily used in the estimation of carotene. 
Results of assays of the extracts and residues made according to the U. 8. P. method failed 
to show loss of carotene due to digestion of plant tissues by the rats, because it was impossible 
in any case to obtain greater biologic activity from solvent extracts of corn than from equiva- 
lent amounts of untreated corn. 

Storage appears to be the one process which causes estimates by this method to be higher 
than by the biologic or rat assay. Use of the factor with crude carotene to estimate biologic 
value had good results in most cases with new corn, but a discrepancy was frequently notice- 
able when the corn had been held in storage. During storage, some loss of biologic activity 
is evident although not detected by the extraction method. This suggests an explanation for 
vitamin A deficiency in farm animals fed corn ‘‘adequate” in carotene when measured accord- 
ing to the extraction method.—From the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 1951. 
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Evaluation and Simplification of Recipes 


HE statements made here apply to the 
preparation of small quantity recipes—that 
_ family size—not to large amounts suitable for 
institutional use. Although the basic principles are 
the same whether the amount is small or large, the 
actual application may be somewhat different. 
What about this evaluation and simplification of 
recipes? 
How often are the recipes you use and hand out to 
your employees carefully examined? 
Are the directions clear and complete? With a cook 
here today and gone tomorrow, this can be important. 
Are unnecessary steps included? With the high price 
of labor, this is significant. 
Could the quality of your products be improved? 
Are the newer findings being put into use? 
I would like to leave you with the wrge to look 
over your recipe files and ask yourselves these ques- 
tions. 


is 


RECIPE FORM 


The form of writing a recipe is important. Direc- 
tions given with one sentence following another, 
often long and involved with lines written close to- 
gether, are to hard follow. Numbered steps with each 
step starting on a new line are easier to use, and 
there is less chance of overlooking a direction. 


MEASUREMENTS 


How are the ingredients measured? In examining 
twelve cookbooks—family size recipes—only one 
consistently used a }-cup measure in place of 4 
Tbsp. The }-cup measurement is not only more 
accurate, but it saves time. Try measuring 4 Tbsp. 
of a solid fat and see how many times it fills a }-cup 
measure. It’s amusing to watch someone making 
coffee who measures out 16 Tbsp. coffee when one 
measure, a cup, could replace the sixteen. This is 
more often true in small quantity recipes, but even 
in large quantity cookbooks, 4 and 5 Tbsp. baking 
powder are listed. Wouldn’t it be quicker and more 
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accurate to measure } cup for the 4 Tbsp. and 4} 


cup plus | Tbsp. for the 5 Tbsp.? 


ELIMINATING PROCEDURES. 


What procedures can be eliminated? Certain steps 
may be omitted; others may be changed. These 
omissions and changes may produce good results in 
some products but not in others, or the results may 
differ so little and be so unimportant that it could 
be noted only by a careful, side-by-side comparison. 

Some procedures that it is possible to eliminate 
or change in food preparation are considered in 
Table 1. 

Directions in a widely used cookbook for a choco- 
late soufflé are as follows: ‘“Melt butter, add flour, 
and add milk gradually while stirring constantly. 
Cook to boiling point. Melt chocolate over hot water, 
add sugar and water. Stir until smooth. Combine 
mixtures, add egg yolks well beaten; cool. Fold in egg 
whites beaten stiff and add vanilla.” 

Why melt the chocolate separately? It will melt 
if added to the hot sauce with a saving of dishes. 
Why beat the egg yolks? With little or no difference 
in quality, the time and effort involved and that 
used in washing the bowl are saved. 

The statement ‘fold in egg whites beaten stiff’’ 
will be considered later. 

The making of popovers permits another example 
of simplification. In some recipes, directions are 
given to beat the eggs thoroughly; in others, to 
separate the eggs and beat both the yolks and whites 
until stiff; and in still others, a small amount of fat 
is added. How can this be simplified? Eggs are not 
used as a leavening in popovers, so why beat them? 
Fat is not needed for improving quality, so why add 
it? High-quality popovers can be made by placing 
all the ingredients—no fat—in a bowl and beating 
with a rotary beater until smooth—a saving of time, 
energy, and dishes. 

These are only a few examples of simplification by 
eliminating a step or steps. There are many others. 
To make some of these changes, a knowledge of 
the principles of food preparation is required, as 
well as some experimentation to see if the results are 
as expected. Also, the question might be asked: if 





DIRECTIONS OFTEN GIVEN 


Cut chocolate fine. 


Melt chocolate over hot water. 


Beat egg yolks until thick and 
lemon-colored. 


Separate eggs and beat white | 


and yolk separately. 


Pour hot sirup into. stiffly 
beaten egg whites (in mak- 
ing a boiled ‘“‘White Moun 
tain type”’ frosting). 


Melt chocolate over hot water, 
add to ingredients in bowl 
(in making a confectioner’s 
sugar-type frosting). 


Toast blanched 


adding to a small amount of 


almonds by 


hot oil or butter and heating 
in the 
oven, stirring until a golden 
brown. 


over a low flame or 


Melt fat and add to egg and 
milk mixture 
popovers). 


(in making 


Cream fat and sugar together | 


until light and spongy (in 
making cakes and cookies). 


Seald milk and cool (in mak- 
ing yeast rolls). 
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TABLE 1 


Procedures which may be eliminated or changed 


CHANGES RECOMMENDED 


Add uncut squares of choco- 
late to hot mixtures. 


to hot 


such as sauces, 


Add uncut 
mixtures, 


squares 


sirups, candies, and 
starch-thickened 


ucts. 


prod 


Add unbeaten. 


Beat whole egg or add un- 
beaten. 


Pour sirup into unbeaten 
egg whites, with beating 
when 


started sirup. is 


added. 


Place chocolate, cream, and 

butter in saucepan 
until 
Add rest of in- 
gredients and mix thor- 
oughly. 


over 


low heat chocolate 


is melted 


Spread blanched almonds in 
a thin layer in a shallow 
pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven with occasional stir- 
ring until a golden brown. 


Omit the fat. 


Use 4-min. ‘“‘quick method’”’ 
for mixing some cakes and 
one-mix method for some 


cookies. 


Use half cold) evaporated 
milk and half hot water. 


Saves 


ADVANTAGES 


Saves time and energy. 


Saves dishes used in melting. 


Saves time and energy used 


in beating. 


Saves washing of a_ bowl 


and perhaps a beater. 


time, 
dishes. 


energy, 





Saves time when attention 
should be given to watch- 
ing for the doneness of 
the sirup. 


Saves washing a bowl. 


Saves fat and time used in 
getting out fat. 


Saves time and dishes in 


measuring and melting. — | 


Saves time, energy, and | 


dishes. 


Saves time and dishes for 
sealding and cooling. 
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EFFECT ON QUALITY 


No difference. 


No difference. 


Little difference is apparent 


in soufflés; puffy omelets; 
starch-thickened mixtures; 
and custard- 
type products, such as corn 


pudding and spoon bread. 


mayonnaise ; 


Little or no difference in muf- 
fins and one- and two-egg 
cakes if the yolks and whites 

No 

difference if eggs are added 


are beaten together. 
unbeaten to popovers and 
difference 
in muffins and plain cakes 
mixed by the conventional 


not too great a 


method. 
No difference or even better 
quality than if hot sirup is 
added to beaten egg whites 
and be 


which have stood 


come crumbly and watery. 


No difference. 


Quality equal and keeping 
qualities improved. 


No difference. 


Quality may be equal or su- 


perior, results depending 


upon formulas. 


Qhality equal. 
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TABLE 2 
Simplified techniques 


DIRECTIONS OFTEN GIVEN CHANGES RECOMMENDED 


Fold beaten egg whites into | Gradually fold mixture into 
mixture. | beaten egg whites. 
| 
| 


Fold mixture into beaten egg Add part of sugar to egg 
whites if sugar is present. 

| and continue beating un- 

| til stiff and fine. 


| whites at the foamy stage | 


ADVANTAGES EFFECT ON QUALITY 


Quicker and easier to do. Specific volume measurements 


of the two methods showed 
no differences if carefully 
done. 


The foam is more stable and | The quality is usually su- 


be beaten 





Combine egg whites beaten 
until stiff with mixture by 
gradually adding to egg 


Fold egg whites beaten stiff | 
into mixture with a spatula, | 
spoon, or flat egg beater. 
whites and combining by 
| gently 
| 


turning 
beater or electric mixer. 


rotary 


Melt fat 
eggs 


waffles, and griddle cakes). 


(in making muffins, gredients. 


Cut yeast dough with a large | Cut yeast dough with a 


knife. 


pastry wheel. 


there is a little difference in quality, is it important 
enough to offset the saving in time and energy? 


WHAT ABOUT CERTAIN TECHNIQUES? 

Much has been said about the saving of time in 
making biscuits by kneading the dough in the bowl 
in which it was mixed, placing on a baking sheet, 
patting to the desired thickness, cutting in square 
shapes, and then pushing the biscuits apart and 
baking on this same pan. Time can also be saved by 
baking muffin mixtures in a large pan instead of 
muffin pans, and by mixing pastry in a pie pan and 
baking in that same pan, after patting it to fit the 
pan. There are other techniques that save time, 
energy, and dishes, and there are certain techniques 
that may improve the quality of the product. 

A few of these are given and considered in Table 2. 

Going back to the chocolate soufflé and to the 
direction “fold in egg whites beaten stiff,” the tech- 
niques suggested in this table would change the 
directions to read, “beat the egg whites until they 
foam, add 4 of the sugar, continue beating until 
stiff. Add the chocolate mixture gradually to the 
beaten egg-and-sugar mixture and combine by gently 
turning a rotary beater or an electric mixer at low 
speed.” 


and add to milk and | Cut the fat into the dry in- | Saves dishes and time in 





can ahead of perior. 

time with less chance of | 

becoming crumbly and | 

watery. The foam is more | 

creamy, hence it is easier | 

to combine with other | 

foods. Egg whites are less | 

likely to be overbeaten. | 

SP pk ees —_|——— 

Quicker, easier, and less | Specific volume  measure- 


ments showed no difference 
if carefully done. 


chance of having clumps 
of unmixed egg 
foam. 


white 


Equal or superior. 
melting fat. 





Faster, easier, and less tend- | No difference. 
ency for dough to stick to 


knife. 


There are many other techniques which save time 
and effort and which give products of equal or 
superior quality. 

IMPORTANT 


INGREDIENTS AND DIRECTIONS 


Have necessary ingredients and directions been 
included in the recipe to insure good results? Some 
background or training in the “hows and whys” 
of food preparation may be needed here. In making 
caramels with milk, for instance, the directions for 
adding the milk may make the difference between a 
smooth and curdled product. Flaky baking powder 
biscuits, so easily obtained if the dough is gently 
kneaded by a folding-over motion, or better yet by 
rolling out and folding over, would very likely be 
muffin-like in texture if this procedure (and direc- 
tion) were omitted. Homemade fudge-type candies 
would be hard and dry with large crystals if the 
important direction ‘‘cool to lukewarm temperature 
before beating” were not included. If ham is to be 
cooked in milk, flour should be included and made 
into a sauce with the milk to lessen the tendency for 
curdling. Only a comparatively few of the many 
examples and directions are cited in Table 3. 

The lack of an important direction or ingredient 
may make the difference between a good and a poor 
quality product. 
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TABLE 3 


Necessary ingredients and directions 


PRODUCT 


Polished rice 


Boiled ‘“‘White Moun 
tain”’ type frosting 


Iced tea 


Scalloped potatoes 


Soft meringues 


Apple butter 


Starch-thickened pie | 


fillings that contain 
egg yolks 


Sou fflés 


Tomato soup 


Hard cooked eggs 


DIRECTION OR INGREDIENT 


TO BE INCLUDED 


Add cream of tartar to 
alkaline tap water in 
cooking rice 


Add cream of tartar or 


corn sirup. 


Dilute double strength 
tea before pouring 


over ice. 


Add 


thin white sauce 


flour to make a 


Add sugar at the foamy 

stage in beating the 
egg whites. Beat until 
fine and stiff with a 
rotary beater or elec 
tric mixer. 


Cook 


time in a broad-sur 


4 to 6 cups ata 


faced pan. 


Cook the filling for 3 to 
4 min. after the addi 
tion of egg yolks or 
until it 


reached a 


has at least 
tempera 
ture of 180°F. 


| Place dish with soufflé 


in a pan of hot water 
with the water in the 
pan as hig' as the 
souffié. 


Combine by adding to 
mato juice, hot = or 
cold, to cold milk 


Cook fresh eggs at sim- 
mering temperature 
for 20 min. Drop im- 


cold 
water to cool rapidly. 


mediately in 


The thickened 


REASONS FOR IMPORTANCE 


Produces a white rice 
and lessens the chance 
of it becoming sticky 
if kept hot over a pe- 


riod of time. 


Less likelihood of a dry 


sugary crust forming 


on standing. 


Diluted tea is 
likely 
product. The tannin is 


more 


to give a clear 


less concentrated and 
less likely to precipi 
tate at the low tem 
perature. 
Flour usually prevents 
the curdling which is 
apt to occur due to the 
tannins in the pota 


toes. 


Less leaking on standing. 


)vaporation takes place 
rapidly with less dis 
coloration and loss of 


flavor. 


mixture 
will become thin on 


standing 


Larger volume and less 


shrinkage on removal 


from oven. 


Less chance of curdling 
than if hot milk is 
combined with the to- 
mato. 

More tender and lessens 
the tendency fora green 
ring to form at june 
tion of yolk and white. 


ARE THE NEWER FINDINGS INCLUDED? 


Experiments are continually being carried on to 


improve the quality of prepared food products or 
to put to best use the new products which are ap- 
pearing on the market. These may involve changed 
ingredients, techniques, and procedures. In some 
cases the same principle is still being carried out, 
but in an entirely new way. The principles of low- 
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TABLE 4 


Some newer findings in cooking 


PRODUCT CHANGE RESULT 


Baked custard Tse 
milk rather than ho- 


Custard takes 
little more than half as 
long to bake and 
browns more rapidly, 
It is 
thick 


formed. 


unhomogenized only a 


mogenized 
softer. Tough, 
skin is not 


Soft 
pie toppings 


meringue Tse higher baking tem- 


from 400° 


\ more tender product 
perature 
425° F. 


that cuts more easily 
and with less leaking 
on standing. 

Fruit and = custard ‘se high baking tem Less soaking of the crust. 
pies perature—450° F. for 


the entire time. 


Angel cakes | Use high baking tem- | Larger volume, more 


perature —425° VF. for moist, and more ten- 
about 25 min. der. 
Pectin jelly Greater 


oxtract juice with the extraction of 


addition of polyphos- | pectin. 
phates or Calgon 
(hexameta phosphate) 


Cooked rice Jse converted rather | Less sticky when the 


than polished rice cooked rice is kept hot 
over a period of time. 
Shred and cook by toss 

butter for 2 
min. (Chinese style) 


Dark green leafy 
vegetables and cab- ing in 


High quality in flavor, 
color, texture, and nu- 
bage tritive value. 


Holds up well when kept 
potatoes are hot 


dried 


Mashed potatoes Mash 
which 


cooked 
sikm milk. 


with water in 


over a_ period of 


plus time. 


temperature cookery for proteins seem out of date 
with the higher baking temperatures being recom- 
mended for pie meringues and angel cakes. Ac- 
tually the internal temperature of these products is 
little different than if a low baking temperature were 
used. 

Putting to use these newer findings may mean 
simplification of a procedure, give you better quality 
products, or help you in the use of new products. 

Some examples of these are included in Table 4. 

In conclusion, perhaps mention should be made 
of basic recipes with variations, and ways they could 
be changed to make one preparation do for more 
than one meal and still give variety, or making one 
preparation do for several meals by freezing the 
portion that is not used. Space does not permit 
consideration of these questions 
those relating to proportions, ingredients, and tech- 
niques.*% 

May I again urge you to look over your recipes 
carefully—the recipes you have used many times 
and others you plan to use. Evaluate them, simplify, 
and make changes so that you can be assured of good 
results. 


questions such as 


According to the American Hospital Association, in 1950 the average daily census in all 


hospitals in the United States was 1,252,831. 
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ECOGNITION of the importance of a 
satisfactory ratio between costs and income deter- 
mines the financial security of any business venture. 
Once the proper relation is determined, the need 
for maintaining this relation consistently is appar- 
ent, if the operation is to show a profit or accumu- 
late a reserve. 

Acceptable ratios between income and labor cost 
have been established. However, comparatively few 
studies of the breakdown of labor costs have been 
reported (Kirkpatrick [1], Augustine [2], and Bryan 
and Zabriskie [3]). Labor’s frequent demands for in- 


creases in Wages with a reduction in working hours, 


coming at a time when: the volume of sales is de- 
creasing, make it necessary to analyze the cost of 
manhours carefully in order to meet the ‘going 
wage” of the community without disrupting the 
financial picture of the organization. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the 
labor hours and costs in a college cafeteria for a 
thirteen-day payroll period to find: 

I. Labor hours 

A. Number of guests served per labor hour 
B. Labor minutes per customer 
C. Average labor hours for one day 
|. According to meal 
2. According to work area 
3. According to classification of worker 
. Distribution of total labor hours between 
full-time employees, student employees, 
and class students 
Labor cost 
A. Average labor cost for one day 
B. Labor cost per customer 
C. Labor cost—per cent of the labor dollar 
1. According to meal 


‘Reported from the unpublished thesis presented by 
Gertrude G. Blaker in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of Master of Science. This is part of a larger project 
titled, “A Study of Labor Hours and Labor Costs in the 
Home Economies Cafeteria.’’ Received for publication De- 
cember 12, 1951. 


Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


2. According to work area 
3. According to classification of worker 
Labor cost—per cent of receipts 
1. According to meal 
2. According to work area 
3. According to classification of worker 
Ill. Receipts 
A. Receipts per labor hour 
B. Receipts per employee 
C. Receipts per minute expended 
This analysis is not presented as an accepted stand- 
ard. However, it should prove to be a helpful guide 
for future decisions and give a basis for corrective 
measures. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

The Home Economies Cafeteria has a twofold 
purpose: it provides attractive, well-prepared, nu- 
tritious food to its patrons and, at the same time, 
serves as a practical laboratory for students in in- 
stitution management and hotel administration. 

Students, faculty, and other campus-employed 
personnel, campus visitors, and conference groups 
make up the clientele. The Cafeteria is open six 
days a week, serving about 2200 persons daily. 

The production area consists of a large rectangu- 
lar kitchen, a bake shop, and a small research kitchen. 
‘The service area includes both a large and a small 
dining room with seating capacities of 200 and 114 
respectively. A complete counter room for the large 
dining room and a counter and backbar for the 
small dining room facilitate two lines and make 
rapid service possible. 

The receiving room, main storeroom, meat-cutting 
room, three walk-in refrigerators, and a large frozen 
foods storage room are on the basement level. A 
dumbwaiter and a freight elevator provide trans- 
portation between the two levels. The dishroom is 
also in the basement. Trays with soiled dishes are 
sent by trayveyor from each dining room to the 
dishroom. Clean dishes are returned to the counter 
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and to the kitchen by a dumbwaiter that opens into 
both units. 

Breakfast is served from 7 o’clock until 9:15 
A.M. Only the large counter is used. On the average, 
450 persons are served at this meal. At the time of 
this study, both counters opened for lunch at 11 
o’clock and continued until 1:30 P.M. An average 
of 1000 persons were served during this period with 
approximately two-thirds served at the large coun- 
ter and one-third at the small counter. Both units 
were open from 5 until 6:45 P.M. for dinner, serving 
approximately 800 persons. A majority of the em- 
ployees select their food from the cafeteria counter 
before the doors are opened to the customers. 

A typical lunch or dinner menu includes soup, 
three or four entrées, potato, three vegetables, 
muffins and/or yeast rolls, plus a variety of commer- 
cially purchased rolls and bread, two kinds of sand- 
wiches, five salads, an assortment of fresh fruits in 
season, canned fruits, pie, cake, pudding, cookies, 
ice cream, and beverages. 

At the time of this study, there were 31 full-time 
workers, 9 of whom were employed on an hourly 
basis. Approximately 100 students were employed 
part-time, the majority working 12 to 15 hr. per 
week. In addition to this paid labor force, four days 
each week students from quantity cookery classes 
were in the kitchen—19 working from 8:30 until 1 
P.M. on Tuesday through Friday, and 10 on duty 
in the afternoon Monday through Thursday. Also, 
there were 8 to 10 class students from the beginning 
course in institution management who were as- 
signed to the small serving counter each noon. 

The pay period, October 17 through 31, 1949 was 
selected for analysis. This period was considered 
representative because: 

(a) Classes were in regular session. 

(b) There were no special programs on campus 
which would draw an unusual number of visitors. 

(c) There had been a sufficient interval since the 
beginning of the academic year to prepare, revise, 
and check the validity of the work schedules for the 
full-time personnel. Student employees had time to 
become adjusted to their work schedules and to learn 
their job. 

Previously used job descriptions for full-time em- 
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ployees had been revised at the beginning of the 
academic year. The period before the actual data 
were collected was used as a testing period to check 
the validity of the work schedules based on the job 
descriptions. The work schedules determined the 
time that should be spent by each employee in his 
respective work area. They also indicated the time 
that should be allocated to each meal. A printed 
schedule form for each meal, listing all the positions 
to be filled, was used for assigning student workers, 
The schedules were filled in daily with the students’ 
names and were used by the counter supervisors to 
check in the student workers. All schedules were re- 
tained during this period. Corrections were made 
during the meal to indicate substitutions, absences, 
or any unusual procedure that might affect the 
labor picture. The quantity cookery instructors 
turned in a schedule of class production each day 
so that the labor hours could be allocated to the 
proper work areas. 

All paid workers were required to punch a time 
clock on arrival, and student workers ‘‘clocked out” 
during their meal time. The time cards were used 
to accumulate student hours. Each day’s time was 
recorded opposite the student’s name on the work 
schedules. In this way, the time for each position, 
for each meal could be accumulated for the pay 
period. The time cards for full-time employees were 
used to check starting and finishing time only, since 
they are not required to punch out for meals. They 
are allowed 45 min. for two meals. This time was 
subtracted from their time on duty. 

It was necessary to determine the hourly rate for 
those employees who receive a monthly wage. Those 
employed on a twelve-month basis actually work 
forty-nine weeks, with three-week vacations. The 
University employees are for the most part on a 
40-hr. week, which amounts to 1960 hr. for the 
year. The annual salary divided by the total hours 
gives the hourly rate received by the full-time em- 
ployees, including the cost of the vacation. 

The labor hours were totaled for each job within 
a work area, for each meal, and for each classifica- 
tion of worker. Labor cost was computed by using 
the hourly rate of the employee indicated for the 
job. Student class hours were listed as a third group 


TABLE 1 


Customer count and receipts according to meal for a thirteen-day period in October, 1949 


CUSTOMERS DURING 13 DAYS 


Per cent of 
total 


Number 3 
Breakfast 5,800 20. 
Lunch 13,282 | 16. 
Dinner 9,729 33. 


Total... 28,811 100. 


$ 1,622.46 9.86 46 «(| $ 


$16,459.48 


RECEIPTS DURING 13 DAYS DAILY AVERAGE 


Per cent of Amount of 
Customers | Total receipts individual 


Amount * 
total check 


124.80 28¢ 
18.40 1,022 | 612.75 60¢ 
41.74 748 528.56 


7,965.77 


6,871.25 


100.00 2,216 


$1, 266.11 
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TABLE 2 


Employee and student* meal count, plus assigned dollar valuet according to the meal for a thirteen-day period in October, 1949 


EMPLOYEE AND STUDENT 


: ASSIGNED VALUE OF MEALSf DAILY AVERAGE 
MEALS DURING 13 DAYS 


emplonce and | Total value indivicioal 
; > ; of meals - 
student meals checks 


Per cent of 
total 


Per cent of 


total Amount 


Number 


Breakfast | 20.40 | $52.50 | 14.22 | 19 $ 4.04 21¢ 
Lunch ‘ | 60.08 234.09 63.26 | 55 18.01 32¢ 
Dinnet 236 19.57 | 83.34 22.52 18 6.41 35¢ 


Total | 1206 100.00 $370.02 | 100.00 92 $28 . 46 3l¢ 


* Student meal refers to class students only. 
+ Assigned value indicates book value of cost of student and employee meals (one-half the normal selling price). 


according to work area and included in the total In Table 3, hours worked and wages paid were 
hours. No cost was assigned to this group. allocated to the nine work areas according to meal. 
Each meal was treated as a separate unit, and the 
percentage of labor hours and dollars for each work 

Table 1 shows the customer count and receipts area to the total labor hours and dollars for each 
according to the meal for the thirteen-day period. meal wore calculated. This facilitated the compari- 
Average daily customer count, receipts, and check son of the relative efficiency of the labor within a 
were computed from these figures. work area during each meal to the total operation. 
When the per cent of labor hours and costs for each 
work area were set up for the total operation as 100 
per cent efficient, it was possible to pick out the 
work areas at each meal that were not operating at 
maximum efficiency. For example, counter service 
during the breakfast meal took 30 per cent of the 
total labor hours for breakfast, although on a three- 
meal basis it took only 24 per cent of the total. 

It must be remembered that not all of the ratios 
that went above the control figures were neces- 
sarily indications of over-supply or poor use of labor. 
In many instances, the type of menu, physical lay- 
areas selected were: counter; dining room; prepara- out, length of serving periods dictated by policies 
tion; stores; dishroom; pots and pans; cleaning; of service, and many other factors tended to make 
laundry; and checking, cashing, and office. these a normal rather than an abnormal picture. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Full-time employees and class students are fur- 
nished meals and select their food from the cafeteria 
counter. Table 2 reports the number of meals served 
to employees and class students for the thirteen days. 

The paid student employees are not furnished 
meals. At the time of this study they were allowed 
a 40 per cent discount when they averaged 15 hr. 
work per week. This was recorded as a cash sale and 
included in the figures in Table 1, but did not enter 
into Table 2. 

All jobs were fitted into nine work areas. The 


TABLE 3 


Total hours worked and wages paid according to work area and meal for a thirteen-day period in October, 1949 
a ge oe l 
BREAKFAST LUNCH DINNER TOTAL 


Labor Wages | Labor Wages Labor | Wages Labor Wages 


WORK AREA 


|Time |Per cent} Amount |Per cent|Time |Per cent} Amount /|Percent/Time|Percent| Amount |Percent/Time|Percent; Amount Per cent 


hr. hr. | hr. | hr. 


Counter | 264) 30.95 $175.59) 28.13) 733) 23.78) $ 344.51) 17.97| 536) 22.73) $ 326.46) 20.92)1533) 24.36) $ 846.56) 20.64 


Dining room 99) 11.61 60.91) .76) 194) 6.29) 126.79) 6.61) 150| 6.36 92.37; 5.92) 443) 7.04 280 .07| 6.82 
Preparation 178| 20.87) 155.40) 24.89)1236 09 697.15 36.35] 877) 37.19] 528.39) 33.86 2291) 36.40) 1380.94) 33.66 
Stores 26} 3.05) 28.42 .59| 127) 4.12 136.44; 7.11) 111) 4. 119.37} 7.65) 264) 4.19) 284.23) 6.93 
Dishroom | 167) 19.58) 107.67) 17.25) 366, 11.87] 262.61) 13.69) 287) 12.17) 189.49] 12.14) 820, 13.02) 559.77) 13.64 
Pots and pans) 17! 99) 14.41] 2.31] 95) 3.08 77.46} 4.04) 93) 3.95 64.36) 4.12) 205) 3.26) 156.23) 3.81 
Cleaning 28} 3.28) 23.30) 3.73) 131] 4.25) 111.86) 5.84) 115 88 97.88) 6.27| 274, 4.35) 233.04) 5.68 
Laundry | 10} 1.17} 9.20) 1.46] 45 . 46) 44.18) 2.30) 47) 1.95 43. 2.76 102) 1.62 96.44) 2.35 
Checking, | | | : 

cashing, | | | | 

and office | 64) 7.50) 49.45) 7.92) 156) 5.06) 116.65) 6.09) 142) 6.02 99.25) 6.36) 362} 5.76) 265.35) 6. 
853 100.00 $624.35 100.00 3083 100.00) $1917.65) 100.00 2358) 100.00 63) 100.00 6294/100.00; $4102. 


63/100. 
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TABLE 4 


Recapitulation of the labor hours of full-time and student employees and of class students, as related to meal labor hours and total 


labor hours 


BREAKFAST 


Per cent 
WORKERS 


Total 
labor 


Time Breakfast 


labor time 
in 13 days 


Full-time employees 

Student employees 

Class students 

853 


Total 100.00 


time in 
13 days 


13.55 


T 


hr. 
1585 

790 

708 


3t 


LUNCH DINNER rOTAL 


Per cent Per cent 
Per cent 
ot total 
labor time 


Total 
labor 
time in 
13 days 


Total 
labor 
time in | 
13 days 


ime | Lunch rime 
labor time 


in 13 days 


Dinner 
labor time 
in 13 days 


hr. 
2836 
2476 


982 


hr. 
780 
1304 


274 


dL. 41 
25.63 


22.96 


25.19 
12.55 
11.25 


33.08 | 12. 
55.30 | 20. 
11.62 4. 


39 
(2 


35 


45.06 
39.34 
15.60 


$3 100.00 48.99 2358 100.00 46 6294 = 100.00 


TABLE 5 


Recapitulation of the labor cost of full-time and student employees to the labor cost for the meal and to the total labor cost 


BREAKFAST 


Per cent 
EMPLOYEES 
Total 
labor 
cost for 
13 days 


Breakfast 
labor cost 
for 
13 days 


Amount Amount 


63.13 
36.87 


$394.17 
230.18 


9.61 
5.61 


$1429.38 
488 .27 


Full-time 
Student 


Total $624.35 100.00 $1917.65 


However, these comparisons did serve to indicate to 
the food service manager which units were taking 
the major part of the labor hours and the greatest 
proportion of the labor dollar. They indicated, too, 
the relative efficiency of those units to the whole 
operation. They may be used as a guide when the 
cost of labor is out of balance with the receipts. 


Importance of Part-Time Workers 


The tendency of the food service operator to 
think of labor cost as a fixed expense is reasonable, 
yet there frequently is the need to bring in part- 
time labor to take care of extra business, absences 
due to illness, and other such emergencies. It is im- 
possible to predict the number of additional man- 
hours required. This fluctuation in labor hours and 
cost can play havoc with the ratio of labor costs to 
receipts. It is only natural to think of the full-time 
or regularly scheduled workers as the core of the 
organization, but it is a mistake to regard part-time 
work as incidental. 

The distribution of labor hours is summarized in 
Table 4, and the information on labor cost is sum- 
marized in Table 5. These tables indicate that the 
labor hours were divided almost equally between 
full-time personnel and student employees for 
breakfast, or full-time personnel and a combination 
of student employees and class students for lunch. 


LUNCH 


Lunc 


labor cost 


for 


13 days 


74. 


25. 


100.00 


DINNER TOTAL 


Per cent Per cent 


Per cent 
of total 
cost 


h Total 
labor 
cost for 


13 days 


Dinner 
labor cost 
for 
13 das 


Total 
labor 
cost for 
13 days 


Amount Amount 


54 
46 


34. 
Be. 


47.57 


52.43 


84 
90 


18.10 
19.94 


$ 742.44 
818.19 


$2565 
1536 


.99 
64 


38.04 | $4102 


46.74 $1560.63 | 100.00 .63 100.00 


At dinner about one-third of the hours were fur- 
nished by full-time employees and two-thirds by a 
combination of student employees and class stu- 
dents. This should emphasize the fact that the part- 
time labor cannot be treated as incidental. 


Ratio of Labor Cost to Receipts 


The best known and most commonly used meas- 
ure of labor efficiency over the years has been the 
ratio of labor cost to receipts. In Table 6, calcula- 
tions were made to show the ratio of labor cost of the 
nine work areas according, to the type of worker to 
the total receipts. At present, this type of calcula- 
tion cannot be considered too conclusive. A stand- 
ard might be developed so that it would be possible 
to recommend an acceptable range for ratios of cost 
to receipts for each major work area. However, 
these standards cannot be achieved until sufficient 
work has been done to prove their reliability. The 
ratio of cost to receipts for the entire unit, 24.93 
per cent, as shown in Table 6 fits between the range 
given by Bryan and Zabriskie (3) for self-supporting 
operations and those operations that are not entirely 
self-supporting. 

At this point it was necessary to think of the cost 
of employee and student meals as part of the total 
cost of labor. The ratio of this cost to total receipts 
was 2.25 per cent. Thus if the total cost of employee 
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TABLE 6 


Relation of labor cost of full-time and student employees to work areas and receipts for a thirteen-day period in October, 19 


WORK AREA Full-time employees 


Amount 
Counter 


Dining room 
Preparation 


$ 206.20 | 1. 
118. 
1261. 
284. 
200. 

73. 
187. 
92. 


142. 


65 
16 
23 
2 

42 
95 
O04 
1] 


Stores 

Dishroom 

Pots and pans 

Cleaning 

Laundry 

Checking, cashing, and office 
99 


Total $2565. 


Per cent of 
total receipts 


49 


LABOR COST FOR 13 DAYS 


Student employees All employees 


Per cent of 
total receipts 


Per cent of 


Amount total receipts 


Amount 
36 
42 
78 


$ 640. 3.89 
161. 


119. 


$ 846. 
.98 280. 
ay 1380. 

- 284. 

2.18 
.50 
.28 
.03 


-49 


56 
07 
94 
23 


i 
23 
04 
44 


14 
70 
39 
73 
40 
.95 
42 
.59 
61 


359. 
82.81 
45.09 

+. 40 

123.24 


559. 
156. 
233. 

96. 


265. 


54 


5. 
}. 
8. 
3; 
3. 


$1536 .64 9.34 $4102 . 6: .93 


TABLE 7 


Recapitulation of data: breakfast, lunch, and dinner 


AVER- 
AGE 


. . AVERAGE 
AVERAGE DAILY 
AMOUNT ‘ 
DAILY DAILY OF RECEIPTS 
| cus- RECEIPTS PER 


| TOMERS CHECK | EMPLOYEE 


AVERAGE 
DAILY 
LABOR 
HOURS 


AVERAGE 


Breakfast 
Lunch 
Dinner 


146 
| 1022 


748 


$ 124. 
612. 
528. 


sO 


75 


28¢ 
60¢ 
71¢ 


$15. 
20. 


99 


60 
43 
938 


66 
237 


181 


$ 


56 
Total $1266.11 57¢ $20.76 484 


| 2216 


and student meals was added to the total cost of 
labor, the ratio of payroll and related expense to 
total receipts would be 27.18 per cent. 

Table 7 shows other measures of labor efficiency. 
The minutes per customer per meal ranged from 
8.8 for breakfast to 13.9 for lunch to 14.5 for dinner. 
Since a greater variety of menu items is offered at 
lunch and dinner, it is to be expected that the labor 
minutes per customer would be greater than for 
breakfast. However, the menu patterns for lunch 
and dinner were so nearly alike that it was expected 
the results for those two meals would be more nearly 
alike. It was found that while an average of only 56 
more labor hours were used at lunch than at dinner, 
an average of 274 more customers were served daily. 
This follows the trend shown by Bryan and Za- 
briskie (3) that labor minutes per individual meal 
decrease as the number of meals served increase. 

Labor cost per customer ranged from 10.76 cents 
at breakfast to 14.43 cents at lunch to 16.04 cents 
at dinner. There was a greater difference between 
labor cost per customer for lunch and dinner than 
there was in the minutes of labor per customer. 
Some of this difference can be attributed to the 
increased customer count at lunch resulting in a de- 
creased cost per individual meal. However, it must 
be remembered that the noon meal had the advan- 
tage of a larger number of class hours which were 


$ 


AVERAGE 


DAILY 


LABOR 


cost 


48. 
147. 
120. 


315. 


03 
51 
05 


59 


AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 
CUSTOMERS RECEIPTS RECEIPTS 
PER PER PER 
LABOR LABOR LABOR 

HOUR HOUR MINUTE 


VE GE 
AVERAGE | AVERAGE : : 
LABOR LABOR COST AS 
MINUTES cost PER PER CENT 
PER CUS OF 


ustT¢ c 
roMER | CUSTOMER | Deceipts 


LABOR LABOR 

COST AS 
PER CENT 
OF LABOR 
DOLLAR 


.90 
2.58 
2.91 


3.17¢ 
4.31¢ 
4.86¢ 


8.83 
13.93 
14.54 


oo) 


74 
O4 


00 


10. 
14. 
16. 


3.80 
11.65 
9.48 


76¢ 
43¢ 
O4¢ 


15. 
46. 
38. 
2.62 | 4.36¢ | 13.11 | 14.23¢ 


24.93 | 100. 


included in the labor hours but which did not in- 
crease the labor cost. 

Receipts per labor hour were calculated for each 
meal and for the entire operation. According to 
Francis (4), it was found that each hour of work 
should produce between $1.90 to $2.20 in receipts. 
This would indicate that while breakfast produced 
the minimum figure, $1.90, lunch and dinner pro- 
duced well above the maximum figure, making the 
result for the entire operation $2.62 per labor hour. 
Receipts per labor minute were calculated for each 
meal and for the entire operation. Using the figure 
for the entire operation, 4.36 cents, as 100 per cent 
efficient, it would point up the fact that breakfast 
was the least profitable meal. It is true that more 
customers per labor hour were served than at the 
other two meals, but the low average check resulted 
in a lower return for the labor expended. 

ADDITIONAL STUDIES 

Recognition of the need for additional studies to 
establish a basis for comparison of labor efficiency 
between payroll periods prompted a study of the 
payroll period, March 1 to 15, 1951.2 Changes in 

2 Reported from an unpublished study by Gladys Black, 
which is part of a larger project titled ‘‘A Continuation of 
a Study of Labor Hours and Labor Costs in the Home 
Economics Cafeteria.” 
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the total operational picture during the sixteen- 
month interval, notably a decrease in patronage and 
income, are reflected in a comparison of the measures 
of labor efficiency, which shows: 

(a) A decrease in customers per labor hour from 
1.58 to 4.26. 

(b) An increase in labor cost per customer from 
14.23 to 15.24 cents. 

(ec) A decrease in receipts per labor hour of $0.20, 
from $2.62 to $2.42. 

(d) A decrease in receipts per employee per day 
of $2.92, from $20.76 to $17.84. 

(e) A decrease in receipts per labor minute from 
4.36 to 3.74 cents. 

From these changes in labor efficiency we can 
draw the following conclusions: 

(a) The decrease in customers served per labor 
hour and the increase in minutes of labor per cus- 
tomer would indicate a greater drop in customer 
count than labor hours. 

(b) The increase in labor cost per customer is 
more pronounced than the increase in labor minutes 
per customer. This is due to the increase in the 
average wage received by the full-time worker. 

(ec) The decrease in receipts per labor hour, per 
employee, and per labor minute would indicate a 
greater decrease in receipts than in labor hours. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Preparation took more than one-third of the total 
hours, while counter service took about one-fourth. 
The dishroom took one-eighth of the total hours. 
These three units account for 75 per cent of the total 
labor hours. 

More than two-thirds of the labor dollar was 
spent on preparation, counter service, and dish- 
room. 

Forty-five per cent of the labor hours were fur- 
nished by full-time workers, 39 per cent by student 
employees, and about 15 per cent by class students. 

A little less than two-thirds of the labor dollar 
was spent on full-time employees while a little more 
than one-third was spent on student employees. 

As the customer count increased, the labor hour 
and labor cost per individual meal decreased. 

As the average check per customer increased, the 
receipts per labor hour increased. 

The period selected for this study represented an 
interval when the University was operating in full 
session. There is need to recognize that in this type 
of operation, there will always be periods of partial 
operation—at holiday time, between semesters, and 
during summer session. These periods present an 
entirely different labor picture, but since they are 
ever recurring, they should be considered as a repre- 
sentative part of the annual operation. 

At the time of this study the Home Economics 


Cafeteria was striving to operate on a 28 to 30 per 
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cent labor cost for the annual operation. It is reason- 
able to expect then, that the periods that represent 
full operation will give a ratio of costs to sales that 
is sufficiently better than this range to compensate 
for the periods of partial operation which are certain 
to show an increase in operating costs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may be assumed that no single study of the 
labor picture in a given situation will prove con- 
clusive. However, if the study has been carefully 
planned to follow the basic policies of the organiza- 
tion, it is reasonable to expect that it will serve as a 
guide to the manager as long as the general pattern 
of operation remains the same. Reliability can only 
be established by repeated studies. The time in- 
volved in making an analysis of this kind would 
make it impractical to repeat it at frequent intervals. 
Nevertheless, one such over-all analysis could serve 
as a comparative basis for smaller studies of labor 
efficiency conducted at more frequent intervals, 
For such small analyses, only one factor, such as 
customers per labor hour, receipts per labor hour, 
or receipts per labor minute, might be considered. 

Labor cost, like all the other expense items in a 
food service operation, cannot be studied as a sepa- 
rate entity. It is important, but nevertheless, only a 
part of the whole operation and is, therefore, influ- 
enced by other factors. The physical layout, the 
menu pattern, and the labor-saving equipment. are 
more or less permanent factors which influence the 
labor picture. There are also the daily variables 
which confront every food service operator; i.e., 
weather, which may increase or decrease the custo- 
mer count considerably; the individual menu items, 
which change the preparation and serving time; and 
the popularity of menu items, which may determine 
the average check. All of these conditions will in- 
fluence the ratio of costs to sales. The food service 
operator must then be able to interpret and evaluate 
these conditions in the proper perspective to the 
whole operation. 

A recognition of the need for establishing guides 
or standards for labor hours and costs within one 
organization and the greater need for establishing 
standards applicable to general types of food service 
organizations is apparent. 
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Taro as a Source of Thiamine, 
Riboflavin, and Niacin’ 
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ARO (Colocasia esculenta (L.) Schott) was 

truly the “staff of life’? of the old Hawai- 
ians, and it was an important source of carbohydrate 
in the more southerly Pacific Islands where it con- 
tinues to be extensively used, especially when bread- 
fruit is out of season. The ancient Hawaiians, who 
were excellent farmers (1), developed many varieties 
and their two types of taro culture—-wetland (sub- 
merged culture) and upland or dry land (nonsub- 
merged culture)—form the basis of segregating vari- 
eties. Both types of culture continue today (2). 

Taro, one of the oldest cultivated crops in the 
world, is propagated by vegetative means rather 
than by seed, and the identification of taro varieties 
presents a difficult botanical and horticultural prob- 
lem. The Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 
published a study of taro in Hawaii in 1939 (2) 
and described 84 named varieties. It is believed that 
the “old Hawaiians recognized 150 to 175 distinguish- 
able forms” (2). . 

The Japanese taros in Hawaii were introduced by 
immigrants from Japan. These are similar to the 
type of taro referred to as ‘“‘dasheen”’ in the southern 
United States. 

The principal green vegetable of the ancient Ha- 
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Walians was tender taro leaves which they cooked 
with fish or pork in their underground ovens (imu). 
Other Polynesians also used taro leaves, and the 
Samoans today make a delectable dish, palu sami, 
by combining taro leaves with expressed coconut 
“milk,”’ wrapping them both neatly in a large taro 
leaf, then in banana and breadfruit leaves, and 
cooking the package in an earth oven heated by 
hot stones. 

In Hawaii, when taro is cooked and pounded 
(ancient times) or mechanically ground (modern 
times), the resulting thick paste is commonly called 
paiat. Paiai or commercial poi, which by law must 
contain not less than 30 per cent solids, is thinned 
with water for home and institutional use to produce 
poi which contains 16 to 18 per cent solids. (Ready- 
mixed poi sold commercially must contain not less 
than 18 per cent solids.) Poi is the form in which the 
ancient Hawaiians ate most of their taro and which 
is preferred by Hawaiians today. 

If poi is permitted to stand at room temperature, 
acids, chiefly lactic, are formed (3). The resulting 
subacid, pasty product has a characteristic flavor 
much enjoyed by those accustomed to it. 

Poi is an excellent food for babies and is well 
tolerated by people with digestive disturbances (4). 
Taro has also been recommended for use in the diets 
of people allergic to common starchy foods (5). 

Taro can be made into flour which may be incor- 
porated into many baked products or which may be 
reconstituted with water to make poi (6). 

Potgieter found the calcium and phosphorus of 
taro well utilized by human subjects (7) and by rats 
(8), when poi and taro flour respectively were the 
principal dietary sources of those minerals. 

Biologic experiments have shown the cooked taro 
to be a relatively good source of thiamine (9). Since 
rats will not readily eat the raw vegetable [all the 
taros are irritating to the mucous membranes be- 
‘ause of the raphides of minute calcium oxalate 
crystals which they contain (10)], it was not possible 
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to learn by biologic means how much thiamine is 
lost as a result of cooking. 

This paper reports the losses in thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin when several varieties of taro 
were cooked by laboratory (home) methods and 
when cooked commercially and ground to make the 
thick paste known as commercial poi or paiai. In- 
cluded also are data on the amounts of the three B 
vitamins in raw and cooked taro leaves. 


SAMPLES AND METHODS 


Corms of two distinct wetland varieties of taro— 
Piko Kea (an Hawaiian type much used for poi) 
and Bun Long (introduced from China and used 
both as cooked taro and for poi)—were obtained 
directly from the grower and identified by a station 
agronomist familiar with taro varieties. The Japa- 
nese taro was believed to be the T’surunoko variety 
(2). 

Three corms 4 to 6 in. long were used for each 
raw sample. Three different corms cooked in the 
skins at 15 lb. pressure for 45 min. were used for the 
cooked samples. For the Japanese taro, 5 cormels 
(2 to 3 in. in diameter) were used for the raw sample. 
Six cormels were cooked without paring in boiling 
water for 35 min. In each case the skins were re- 
moved and the corms and cormels chopped and 
mixed before sampling. 

Two varieties of taro leaves—Haokea (Hawaiian) 
and Bun Long (Chinese)—were analyzed in the raw 
state and after steaming for 1 hr. (The leaves were 
placed in a pan without water in a pressure cooker 
but not under pressure.) Stems and the heaviest 
part of the mid-ribs were removed and discarded. 
Fifteen to twenty-five leaves were used for each 
sample. 

Since most of the taro in Hawaii is eaten in the 
form of poi prepared by small commercial factories, 
it was desirable to learn if the three B vitamins in the 
taro and their retention after commercial cooking 
were of the same order as for the home-cooked prod- 
uct. Three poi factories cooperated by furnishing 
samples of (a) raw taro, (b) cooked taro, and (ce) 
freshly ground taro (paiaz). Five corms were used 
for each of the taro samples, and the pazaz was taken 
from 5-lb. lots. Two of the paiat samples were al- 
lowed to stand at room temperature for three days, 
attaining the degree of acidity desired by most poi 
eaters, when the B vitamins were again determined. 

The taros from each factory were not identified 
but were of mixed varieties. 

Satisfactory information on the preparation of 
commercial poi by Factory No. / could not be ob- 
tained. As the methods and cooking periods used 
in Factory No. 2 and No. 3 differed considerably, 
they will be described in some detail. 

In Factory No. 2, about 3000 lb. taro (thirty 100- 
lb. bags) are cooked at one time in a large rectangular 
container with two metal sides and bottom, and two 
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sides of removable wooden planks. The bottom of the 
cooker contains 6 to 8 in. water which is heated to 
steam by an oil burner. Eight bags of taro are placed 
on an iron frame about 6 in. above the water and on 
the bags loose corms are piled in a thick layer. A 
second layer of taro corms, removed from the bags, 
is separated from the lower one by an iron frame to 
permit better circulation of steam, and a number of 
burlap bags cover the top. The entire load of taro 
to be cooked at one time is approximately 4 ft. thick. 
Cooking begins at 5 P.M. and is continued for 33 
to 4 hr. The cooked corms remain in the container 
until 5 o’clock the next morning when processing 
begins, but all the taro is not removed from the 
cooker until about noon. The taro corms are shoveled 
from the cooker into a large tank of water and the 
peels removed by hand. The corms are then placed 
in a second vat of water, where they are washed 
twice and trimmed if necessary, before being ground 
into the paste called paiai. 

In Factory No. 3, thirty to forty bags, each con- 
taining 100 lb. unpeeled taro, are placed in a cooker 
similar to that used in Factory No. 2. The water in 
the bottom of the container is heated by steam 
pipes from a boiler that is maintained at 80 lb. 
pressure for 2 to 23 hr. Again the taro is cooked in 
the early evening and held in the cooker overnight. 
The next morning, the bags of cooked taro are 
emptied into washing machines where running tap 
water and continuous agitation remove most of the 
loose skins on the taro. The taro is transferred to a 
large shallow tank containing running water where 
ach corm is inspected and trimmed by hand before 
being mechanically ground. The paiai emerges into 
another shallow tank of water from which it is lifted 
by hand and placed in Cellophane bags ready for 
the market. 

Thiamine was determined by the thiochrome 
method and riboflavin and niacin by microbiologic 
methods (11). 

* RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Cooked taro, such as used for poi, contained 0.08 
to 0.1 mg. thiamine per 100 gm., confirming the 
biologic experiments which showed 0.09 mg. per 100 
gm. (9). The sample of Japanese taro (dasheen) 
gave a lower value (0.07 mg. per 100 gm.) than was 
previously obtained by biologic means (0.125 mg.) 
(9). These values of approximately 0.1 mg. thiamine 
per 100 gm. proved cooked taro and cooked potatoes 
to be about equally good sources of thiamine (12). 

As would be expected, the more labile thiamine 
showed a greater degree of destruction than did 
riboflavin or niacin. Rather wide variations in losses 
of thiamine are indicated by the figures in Tables 
1 and 2. In round numbers as much as 75 per cent 
or as little as 35 per cent of thiamine may be re- 
tained when taro is cooked before making into poi. 
Grinding the taro, making it into pazaz, and allowing 
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TABLE 1 


Retention of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin in home-cooked taro and taro leaves 


THIAMINE 


FORM OF TARO MOISTURE 


As Dry 
assayed weight 


mg./100 mg./100 
gm. gm. 


Taro corms, raw 
Piko Kea (Hawaiian) 52.6 0. 0.562 
Bun Long (Chinese) 58.- 0. 0.419 
Dasheen (Japanese) 4. 0. 0.328 


Taro corms, cooked 

Piko Kea x WW 0.432 
Bun Long 59.6 100 0.248 
Dasheen 4. 073 0.291 


Taro leaves, raw 
Haokea (Hawatian) 5 ; 1.315 
Bun Long 80.5 ; 0.862 


Taro leaves, cooked 


Haokea 83.6 0.173 1.055 
Bun Long 81.4 0.131 0.704 


it to sour appear to have little effect upon the 
thiamine values. The retention of thiamine in the 
Japanese taro was greater (89 per cent) than in 
either of the poi taros (59 and 77 per cent). 

It was expected that the longer cooking period 
(34 to 4 hr.) used by Factory No. 2 would cause 
greater losses of thiamine than the shorter cooking 
period (2 to 23 hr.) used by Factory No. 3, but this 
did not prove to be true. Judging from the figures 
in Table 2, approximately 20 per cent more thiamine 
was retained by both the cooked corms and the 
paiat in Factory No. 2 than in Factory No. 3. 
Whether it was an unusually low value for the raw 
corms from Factory No. 2, a greater leaching of 
thiamine resulting from more washing in Factory 
No. 3, or whether it was a problem of sampling 
cannot be decided from these data. More carefully 
controlled experiments than are feasible in the small 
factories and many more assays would be required 
to obtain a conclusive answer. However, it is be- 
lieved that the data presented in Table 2 give a 
true picture of the range of values for thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin in raw and commercially 
cooked taros and in commercial poi. 

Variations between corms were not determined, 
but they are probably as great as between other 
units, such as leaves of turnip greens and sweet 
potatoes (13). The difficulty of sampling products 
from the factories might well account for the seem- 
ing lack of consistency in the retentions of all three 
vitamins when the raw taro corms, the cooked taro 
corms, and the paiai are compared. Judging from 
the results in Tables | and 2, it may be concluded 
that thiamine is less well retained (35 to 75 per cent) 
than riboflavin and niacin which, though showing 


Retention 


RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 


As Dry 


) As Dry 
assayed weight 


Retention . 
assayed weight 


Retention 


meg./100 mg./100 mg./100 mg./100 
gm. gm. gm gm. 


0.030 0.080 0.61 
0.026 0.063 0.66 
0.016 0.062 


0.030 .117) 1.83 (112) 
0.025 .062 98 0.58 1.44 91 
0.015 .060 0.60 2.39 96 


0.464 
0.440 





0.450 2.74: 1.56 9.52 104 


82 0.415 2.2 99 1.24 6.67 97 


wide variations for the factory samples (60 to 95 
per cent), are well retained in the home cooked 
products (91 to 98 per cent). 

Taro cooked in the underground oven (imu) by 
the ancient Hawaiians doubtless retained as much 
or more of the vitamins than does that cooked by 
modern methods. 

Since the ancient Hawaiians had no grains, they 
needed to eat large quantities of taro to satisfy 
their calorie requirements. The senior author has 
been reliably informed (10) “that an amount of poi 
equal to 5 lb. of modern commercial poi would be 
an average amount for a man or woman, but that 
the old Hawaiians might eat 10 or 15 lb. of such 
poi a day depending on the work they were doing 
and the abundance of the supply.” 

Sufficient taro to supply 2400 calories (about 2000 
gm. paiai, or less than 5 lb.) would furnish approxi- 
mately 1.6 mg. thiamine, 0.56 mg. riboflavin, and 
10 mg. niacin. This would suffice to meet the Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowance of the National Research 
Council for thiamine, but would furnish less than 
one-third the riboflavin and more than one-half the 
niacin. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Three varieties of taro cooked in the laboratory 
and samples of raw taro, cooked taro, and paiai 
obtained from three poi factories were used to study 
the retention of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. 

The relatively long cooking period and/or high 
temperature required to make taro palatable re- 
sulted in rather poor retention (35 to 75 per cent) 
of thiamine in taros used for poi. The better reten- 
tion of thiamine (89 per cent) in the Japanese taro 
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Retention of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin in cooked taro and paiat from three poi factories 


THIAMINE 


FORM AND SOURCE OF TARO MOISTURE 
As Dry 
assayed weight 


mg./100 | mg./100 
gm. | gm. 
Taro corms, raw 
Factory 1 5 . 238 .618 
Factory 2 57.§ 472 .409 
Factory 3 . . 256 
Taro corms, cooked 
Factory 1 
Factory 2 
Factory 3 
Taro corms, cooked and 
ground (paiai) 
Factory 1 
Factory 2 
Factory 3 


Taro corms, cooked and 


ground (paiai), and held 

at room temperature for 

3 days 

Factory 1 69.8 .060 .198 
Factory 3 64.0 O82 . 228 


(dasheen) was probably due to the shorter cooking 
period. 

Taro cooked in the laboratory showed excellent 
retention of riboflavin and niacin (91 to 98 per cent), 
but retention in the commercially cooked taros was 
less and there was a greater range of values (60 to 
95 per cent), the latter possibly the result of varia- 
tions due to sampling. 

The ancient Hawaiians who depended on taro as 
their main source of calories could easily satisfy 
their needs for thiamine and meet the modern Na- 
tional Research Council’s recommendation for this 
vitamin by the daily consumption of 2000 gm. pazaz. 
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Vitamin E and Eye Impairment 


In experiments with rats fed vitamin-E-deficient diets, some of the young developed eye 
abnormalities of a kind previously observed. Inasmuch as premature human infants some- 
times develop a serious eye impairment which has recently been linked with vitamin I 
deficiency, the production of a somewhat similar condition in the rat may prove useful in 
investigating the nature, cause, and prevention in premature infants of retrolental fibro- 
plasia.—From Report, Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 1951. 





TWIN CITIES BAEDEKER 


It’s time to start thinking about your safari to 
the north country in October. You can leave your 
sun helmet in the hall closet, your dark goggles in the 
bureau drawer. 

From all you’ve heard about the Scandinavian 
population in Minnesota, you may feel it necessary 
to carry a brief vocabulary guide to assist you in 
asking directions to the Minneapolis Auditorium. 
This, too, you may shrug off. 

Visas, passports, and the series of immunization 
shots need cause you not a moment’s concern be- 
‘ause you will be heading for God’s country, the 
top of the U. S., the lake country, the haven of hay 
fever sufferers. 

Even though your preparation, in all things physi- 
cal, for the trek may be casual, it would be well to 
groom yourself mentally and spiritually for the ad- 
venture. You will want to grasp the personality and 
spirit of this great north woods state whose vigor 
threatens to burst the confining seam of the Inter- 
national Boundary to the north. 

Hedged in on three sides by the Dakotas, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin, it is compensated for this restraint 
by its natural beauty. In the far reaches of green 
open country and in the somber shadows of the 
woods, lakes of countless number reflect nature’s 
hues. One wonders whether Paul Bunyan, after cre- 
ating the Great Lakes with the stamping of his 
colossal boots, might not have dipped his fingers into 
the inrushing waters and flicked droplets over the 
countryside, planting lakes where they fell. 

ven within the limits of the Mill City, twenty- 
two lakes and lakelets charm the eye, some of them, 
like a sparkling necklace, lying in the green. 

One of them, Nokomis, is a reminder that this 
was the hunting ground of Hiawatha and once the 
home of prehistoric Indian tribes who presumably 
were the ancestors of the American Indian. 

Where the Minnesota River joins the Mississippi, 
the United States Army built a stockade in the 
year 1820. Encouraged by the presence of a garrison, 
settlers drove in their stakes and stayed. Cabins 
sprang up on both sides of the Mississippi—the 
humble beginnings of the Twin Cities, Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

In the course of time, St. Paul became the capital 
of the state, which, let it be whispered, did not meet 
with the whole-hearted approval of the Minneapoli- 
tans. 


As the story goes, back in 1857 these citizens 





exerted valiant effort to remove the capital to St. 
Peter, a village to the south. The theory behind this 
strategy was that if the capital could be shifted from 
St. Paul to St. Peter, it could be moved again, with 
slight inconvenience, to Minneapolis, where it right- 
fully belonged. 

On a fateful day when the Minnesota Territorial 
Legislature was about to pass the bill authorizing the 
transfer of the capital, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, Jo Rolette, was to present 
the measure, so that it could be enacted into law. 

Mr. Rolette did not appear. For five days the 
Council and the Senate waited. A group of legis- 
lators, led by the delegation from Minneapolis, des- 
perately searched every nook and cranny of St. 
Paul, threatening to bring back Mr. Rolette to the 
Council, dead or alive. 

All the while the thwarted gentleman was held a 
prisoner in a leading hotel, under heavy guard of 
St. Paul citizens. 

The weary Council adjourned late on the night of 
March 5, unable to act on the bill. Thereupon the 
frustrated Mr. Rolette was released unharmed. The 
capital remained in St. Paul. 

Minneapolis stiffened its back in the face of this 
defeat and, shrugging its sturdy shoulders, bent its 
efforts toward the lucrative lumber industry and then 
to flour milling. Some of the largest mills in the world 
are located there today. 

Across the river, St. Paul thrived on the profits of 
fur trading and later threw its heart into the enter- 
prises of the famed James J. Hill, who made it the 
busiest rail center of the Upper Midwest. 

Although separated by their individual com- 
munity spirit, the Twin Cities share robust pride in 
their University of Minnesota; their Wold-Chamber- 
lain Field, which serves as the commercial airport 
for both cities; and in their football team, the Golden 
Gophers. During the fall months, conversation about 
this prized team takes precedence over local, 
national, and international subjects. 

It is hoped that, as a guest of the Twin Cities, 
you will occasionally punctuate your discussions on 
diet therapy with a courteous reference to the 
Gophers. 


MARGENE WAGSTAFF RESIGNS 


It was with regret that the office staff of The 
American Dietetic Association bade Margene Wag- 
staff ‘au revoir’ as she left the office following her 
resignation. For five years she had served as Pub- 
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lications Assistant, helping with numerous assign- 
ments which arose in the ever-broadening public 
relations program of the Association. 

She was instrumental in the collection of the 
original set of Kodachrome slides used for vocational 
guidance activities, helping to select the pictures to 
be included, mounting them for display, and schedul- 
ing their itineraries for travel across the country. 

Working closely with the Educational Exhibits 
Committee, Mrs. Wagstaff’s experience and advice 
were valued and helpful in planning such Association 
exhibits as ‘Food for the Child 10-12 Years Old,” 
“Dietitians, Nutritionists Serve the Community,” 
and ‘Meals for the Low-Calorie Diet.’’ She also 
assisted in gathering material and editing the Public 
Relations and Vocational Guidance Newsletters. In 
addition, she was in charge of filling requests for 
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vocational guidance literature and keeping the As- 
sociation’s list of reprints up to date, revising it 
periodically as more reprints, Association publica- 
tions, and books have become available. 

As a part-time member of the JouRNAL staff, Mrs. 
Wagstaff edited the Current Literature Section of 
the JoURNAL, assembling and checking abstracts con- 
tributed by members and adding others which she 
prepared herself. She also pinch-hit while other edi- 
torial staff members were on vacation. 

Hers was a service position—service to A.D.A, 
members and to the office staff alike—and her co- 
operative spirit and-friendliness will be missed, al- 
though we wish her continued happiness as she 
takes over the duties of full-time housewife and 
helpmeet to her minister-husband, the Reverend 
Cecil F. Wagstaff. 


At the University of Wisconsin, Dr. C. A. Elvehjem and C. H. Burns analyzed by flame 
photometry 132 samples of spices supplied by the American Spice Trade Association, Inc. 
Each sample was analyzed in duplicate and a few in triplicate. At least two samples of each 
spice obtained from different sources were analyzed. 

The following spices were found to have values between 0.007 and 0.019 per cent sodium: 


Anise seed 

Basil (Laurel) leaves 
Cardamom, ground, decorticated 
Cassia, buds 

Cassia, cracked 
Cumin, ground 

Dill seed 

Fennel, seed 

Ginger, whole 
Mustard, ground 
Mustard, seed 
Nutmeg, whole 


Pepper, black, ground 
Pepper, black, whole 
Pepper, red, whole 
Pepper, white, ground 
Pepper, white, whole 
Poppy seed 

Sage, rubbed 

Savory, powdered 
Thyme, leaf 
Turmeric, whole 
Vanilla, beans 


Values between 0.02 and 0.15 per cent were reported for: 


Allspice 

Bay leaves 
Caraway, seed 
Cardamom, seed 
Celery, seed 
Cinnamon, ground 
Cloves, ground 
Coriander, seed 
Curry, powder 
Fonugreek, ground 
Fonugreek, seed 
Garlic, powder 
Ginger, ground 
Mace, ground 
Mace, whole 
Marjoram, leaf 


Marjoram, powdered 
Marjoram, rubbed 
Mint, flakes, dehydrated 
Nutmeg, ground 
Onion, powder 
Oregano, leaf 
Paprika, ground 
Pepper, red, ground 
Rosemary, leaves 
Saffron, Spanish 
Savory, rubbed 
Sesame, seed 
Thyme, ground 
Thyme, powdered 
Thyme, rubbed 
Turmeric, ground 


Dehydrated celery and parsley flakes were found to have values of 2.3 and 0.49 per cent 
respectively. With these exceptions, spices can be used safely in low-sodium diets when 


served in the usual amounts. 


Remarkably good correlation was obtained between spices provided by different com- 
panies. The only variation observed was a higher sodium content in certain samples of ground 
spice than in the original. However, since all were so low in sodium, the variation was 


insignificant.—<A bstracted from J.A.M.A. 148: 1033 (March 22), 1952. 
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LEARNING BY LOOKING! 


BRUNO GEBHARD, M.D. 
Director, Cleveland Health Museum 


The best way to learn is by trying and doing. 
The next best way is by looking. In our schools and 
colleges we teach, and try to learn, mainly by talking, 
listening, and reading. This is usually the way we 
get our own professional training, and unfortunately 
we also use it in patient education. However, the 
patient is usually a lay person, and this calls for dif- 
ferent methods and new approaches as they are 
being developed in the field of adult education, 
especially in adult health education. 

We all know that to see is more important than to 
hear. As Tennyson puts it, ‘““Things seen are mightier 
than things heard.” Visual methods in teaching are 
great time-savers, and inasmuch as it is generally 
agreed that ‘there is never enough time,” those who 
have never tried the many tools for visual instruction 
might give them a chance, for their own benefit. 

Patients are usually willing to learn. If one is sick, 
one is interested in knowing more about one’s own 
body, but new information must come in an under- 
standable way and in a convincing form. The dieti- 
tian is a specialist and is likely to over-estimate the 
interest of the patient in nutrition. The patient is 
interested primarily in his own well-being—whether 
this is achieved by surgery, diet, physical medicine, 
or drug therapy makes no great difference to him. 
This means we must find the bridge between what we 
think the patient should learn and practice and 
his or her own basic concern. This bridge is the 
human body. The patient might need a special diet, 
but it might be very unpleasant to him. Let’s assume 
he is anemic, forgetting for the time being the 
reasons for his condition. We wouldn’t start by 
telling him what kind of diet he should have, but 
we would show him samples of different kinds of 
hemoglobin tests, including his own, and then 
secondly demonstrate his needed diet. 

Nothing is as convincing as seeing the real thing. 
Unfortunately, in professional and lay education, 
demonstrations of real objects are used too rarely. 
Too often we only talk about things, without showing 
them to our audience. At a recent conference for 
secretaries of tuberculosis associations, I was im- 
polite enough to ask, ‘‘How many have actually seen 
a tuberculosis germ?” Nearly half of them were 


' Presented at the 34th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Cleveland, on October 12, 1951. 


honest enough to admit they had never seen the 
enemy they were fighting in their life’s occupation. 
Samuel Johnson once expressed it this way, with 
regard to traveling: ‘“The use of traveling is to 
replace imagination by reality and instead of think- 
ing how things may be, to see them as they are.” 

Teaching and learning through the eyes has its 
advantages and limitations. We see only what we 
know and what we look for. There is such a thing as 
“planned seeing” (Sir Bartlett). Unfortunately, we 
haven’t yet had enough experience in person-to- 
person or in group teaching in hospitals along this 
subject. More experiences, more try-outs are needed. 
We should get the full support of hospital admin- 
istrators. Food undoubtedly is of great importance 
to the patient and seen from the hospital’s angle, it 
is an important public relations item. 

Visual aids cannot be used without the spoken 
word, and distribution of well-prepared printed ma- 
terial is also helpful, but too often in our talks, 
discussions, and printed material we use technical 
terms and even professional jargon which is not 
understandable by our listeners. We all know the 
trouble the general public has with such simple items 
as “‘starches.” For some people, nearly every solid 
food falls into this category. I shudder to think of 
the visual pictures people get when they hear words 
like proteins, metabolism, and even the “Basic 
Seven.” In a lighter vein: Two gentlemen were 
waiting for a long time to see their physician. Finally, 
they started a conversation. One said, “I am Suffer- 
ing from Nephritis,’’ whereupon the other answered, 
“Glad to meet you. I’m Goldman from Cincinnati.”’ 
This is only an expression of what I like to eall 
“biologic illiteracy,” so prevalent in the present 
adult population. Visual education in the field of 
health and disease offers great possibilities of re- 
ducing it. 

Our experiences at the Cleveland Health Museum 
with more than a half million visitors in eleven 
years have shown us there are three sure-fire 
fields for exhibits: first, the human body; second, 
nutrition; and third, human reproduction. Those 
readers who are especially interested in this field 
might refer to my article in this JouRNAL in 1948 
(1), “Exhibit Planning and Analysis.” The section, 
“Minimum Requirements for Successful Exhibits,” 
will be of interest to those who want to make their 
own exhibits. Educational Exhibits by H. W. Gilbert- 
son (2) also. gives many helpful hints for the novice. 

There is free material available, of course, from all 
kinds of commercial organizations but most of it 
suffers from the usual drawback that it covers too 
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much ground and contains too much data; it is over- 
loaded. It is much better for one who is really in- 
terested to develop his own visual aid material with 
the help of an artist. 

Our experience with one-month training courses 
and with short seminars for public health nu- 
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Making one’s own visual aid has a great ad- 
vantage—the educator must be sure in his own mind 
what his message is. If he has a message worth tell- 
ing, the patient will be a good listener. If, in addition, 
the patient can be shown what it is all about, he wil] 
not forget it very quickly. He will follow through 


tritionists has demonstrated that those who are will- 
ing to learn can acquire necessary skills in a very 
short time. Small demonstration units, illustrated 
bulletin boards, and simple lantern slides are best 
when home-made, with the help of an artist. Minia- 
ture exhibits, using cut-out photos, can be done 
effectively, with little cost. Commercially produced 
material seldom fits the special need of patient edu- 
cation. 


more quickly, because seeing is easier and more con- 
vincing than reading or hearing. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Justus von Liebig—May 12, 1803-April 18, 187° 


Justus von Liebig stands out as one of the pioneers in science and the great leader in 
agricultural and physiologic chemistry of the last century. Through his tremendous energy 
and industry, he contributed to almost every phase of chemistry. His correspondence with 
other chemists fills volumes, the number of his books and translations into other languages 
number more than one hundred, and his articles on organic, analytical, agricultural, physio- 
logic, industrial, and pharmaceutical chemistry arefuncounted. He ably filled the roles of 
investigator, writer, teacher, and editor. Liebig was the founder of the modern laboratory 
methods of teaching chemistry. Prior to the establishment of Liebig’s school of chemistry at 
Giessen, teaching was mainly theoretical or with demonstrations; he was the first to put 
students to work in the laboratory, and soon students came to him from all parts of the 
world. 

Liebig may also be considered one of the founders of the modern university extension 
movement. He believed in taking the knowledge of the university to the people, and he 
wrote a series of articles on chemistry for a newspaper in southern Germany. These letters 
were later collected and published in book form as Familiar Letters on Chemistry and Its 
Relation to Commerce, Physiology and Agriculture (1848). Liebig also brought selected persons 
from the provinces to attend courses of lectures in the hope that they would sow the seeds 
of this knowledge back in their communities. 

Among some of Liebig’s great discoveries were hippuric acid (1892), chloral and chloroform 
(1831), and tyrosine (1846); he gave the name aldehyde to the oxidation product from alco- 
hol; he made outstanding studies on uric acid and the estimation of urea (1853) and investi- 
gated the chemistry of fats, blood, bile, and protein. The students from his laboratory were 
among the leaders in the physiology of metabolism and nutrition. 

Liebig was born May 12, 1803, at Darmstadt. He was not a good student, but at an early 
age announced his desire to be a chemist, although at that time chemistry alone was not 
considered the subject for a career. At sixteen he entered the University of Bonn and then 
Erlanger where he obtained his Ph.D. degree in 1822. When given the opportunity to study 
abroad, he chose Paris and spent a year in Gay Lussac’s laboratory. In 1824, he was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry at Giessen where his outstanding work was done and where he re- 
mained for twenty-eight years; he then went to Munich where he lived and worked until his 
death on April 18, 1873. 

Liebig’s character was a complex one. He excelled in the laboratory and was loved by 
his pupils to whom he always gave full credit for their share in research. He seemed always 
filled with ideas and had contagious enthusiasm, but he was impulsive, hasty, and dogmatic 
and on many occasions wrote vitriolic attacks on his contemporaries whose theories and 
findings did not always agree with his own. Liebig made many mistakes, but his spirit of 
investigation, the stimulation he give to independent thinking and research by his students, 
his ideas and his voluminous writings had great influence on all phases of chemistry and 
especially on all the early work in nutrition. 

References: Shenstone, W. A.: Justus von Liebig, His Life and Work. New York: Mac- 
millan and Company, 1895; Liebig and after Liebig—A Century of Progress in Agricultural 
Chemistry. F. R. Moulton, ed. American Association for the Advancement of Science Publi- 
cation No. 16, 1942. 

—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Unwersity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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Food Becomes You. By Ruth M. Leverton, Ph.D. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1952. Cloth. 
Pp. 192. Price $3.50. 

Food Becomes You is a lively book with a fresh approach 
to practical nutrition. As the author says, “The informa- 
tion comes from research, the philosophy from experience, 
and the style from years of trying to explain nutrition to 
college students, lay groups, and professional workers in 
related fields.” Dr. Leverton explains certain facts in 
unique ways, using appealing phrases and captions, such 
as “‘lone-wolf calories lack nutritive companions,”’ ‘‘tailor- 
made appetite,’’ ‘‘look-before-you-leap warnings,’’ ‘‘will- 
power and won’t-power,”’ ‘‘a nutritional savings account,” 
and ‘‘a new hobby of calorie tucking.’? This popular appeal, 
together with delightful, colorful, and clever illustrations, 
makes interesting reading of important information. 

A percentage counter method is used to express the nu- 
tritional needs of different people, and the nutritive value 
of ordinary servings of food is expressed in the per cent they 
furnish of the daily needs. This may make it easier for some 
persons to understand why a daily diet must include a 
variety of foods to meet the Recommended Dietary Al- 
lowances and how to accomplish this. The discussion of the 
size of a serving will be appreciated by many. 

Common sense diets for men and women to lose weight 
are discussed with clear and concise instructions and menus. 
The underweight person is not forgotten. In fact, it is in- 
teresting to note how the information for the overweight 
and underweight person is treated in a parallel manner. 

But Food Becomes You is not a weight control book ex- 
clusively. Space is devoted to ‘‘parents-in-waiting,’”’ the 
‘‘almost”’ adults, the athlete, and the later years. 

The last two chapters, ‘‘Unexpected Values” and ‘‘The 
Road Ahead,” leave a good taste in your mouth. One em- 
phasizes the fact that food means more than nourishment 
for the body, the other is a summary of the ‘personally 
conducted tour through the science of food and nutrition.” 

You may not realize it, but food becomes you in more 
ways than one. The homemaker, the home economist, and 
the classroom teacher, each will get something new from this 
book.—A. June Bricker, Director, Home Economics Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 

Quantity Buying Guides. By Adeline Wood. New York: 
Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 1952. Cloth. Pp. 182. 
Price $3.95. 

This book is an excellent practical guide to institutional 
buying. The text, supplemented by charts and tables, gives 
a comprehensive and clearly presented yardstick for buy- 
ing, for quality control, and for costs. The value is greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of buying units for all regions in 
the U.S. 

The first half of this book covers meats; the second, 
fresh fruits and vegetables. A comprehensive index makes 
specific information easy to find. 

For the home economics student, the dietetic intern, and 
the administrative dietitian, this book should prove to be 
a valuable daily handbook and addition to dietetics refer- 
ence libraries —Ruth M. Kahn, Director of Dietetics, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

The Low-Calory Cookbook. By Bernard Koten. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1951. Cloth. Pp. 253. Price $2.75. 

The Low-Calory Cookbook is a collection of ingenious and 


tasty-sounding recipes for everything from hors d’oeuvres 
and canapés through pastries which the author claims are 
‘‘non-fattening.”’ It is written by a nonprofessional to 
whom ‘‘food became a cult’? and to whom, when forced to 
reduce, the diet became a ‘deadly bore.’’? These recipes 
represent his attempt to escape boredom while ‘eliminating 
fats, sugars, and starches.”’ 

The man has the spirit of a missionary, and one can’t 
help admiring his enthusiasm and spirit of adventure. It 
should have great appeal to those who must dramatize what 
they do and will doubtless do good for the person who wishes 
to devote his life to dieting—to making it a ritual. The 
book would not be very practical for the busy homemaker, 
the busy man who must eat out, or for the reducer of limited 
means. 

Mr. Koten makes considerable point of the meats which 
are “prohibitive in price,’ yet he has no compunction in 
suggesting items which could hardly be considered inex- 
pensive! It is interesting to note in his meat recipes a liberal 
use of leg of lamb, lamb loin, and various steaks, which are 
hardly in line with the economy he stresses. One questions, 
too, the caloric economy per serving of many of the sug- 
gested main dishes. 

Actually the book is a series of skillfully worked out 
recipes for a gourmet on a reducing diet. It is too bad there 
was not some collaboration with a professional in nutrition 
to give some basic nutritional soundness to the book. It 
would have been helpful and less haphazard if he had in- 
cluded; a good, basic, menu pattern founded on sound 
nutritional principles with suggestions as to how his in- 
triguing-sounding recipes fit into this pattern. There is too 
much stress on calorie counting and too little on other nu- 
tritional aspects of a well-rounded reducing diet. His menu 
patterns often leave much to be desired in nutritional 
terms. 

One would hate to have anyone believe that food for 
reducing need be so complicated. For those who have 
learned the goodness of simple, well-cooked food, it is diffi- 
cult to see why it is necessary to go to such an extent to 
camouflage the natural taste of food. The reviewer would 
react thus: ‘‘If I must go to all of this trouble to lose weight, 
guess I’ll stay as I am.’’ We have no doubt that to a certain 
group of overweight people this cookbook will have great 
appeal and serve a real purpose. Certainly the fun of trying 
out many new recipes will relieve boredom for some time. 

The reviewer also feels that no amount of spice and im- 
mediate taste enjoyment will take the place of the satiety 
value of some fat in the diet. The new knowledge of reducing 
diets would seem to make such extreme restrictions un- 
necessary. With the increased tendency to use moderate- 
fat diets, many of the special processes in this book would 
be unnecessary. 

Actually the proof of the pudding would be in the eating. 
Unfortunately the reviewer did not have time to try out 
the recipes. Certainly they make good reading and sound 
tempting. 

We are sorry to see any book bearing a copyright of 1951 
carrying so archaic a spelling as ‘“‘dietician.’’—Charlotte M. 
Young, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Medical Nutrition, 
School of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 19, February, 1952 
*Coronary arteriosclerosis in diabetics. R. W. Thaler 

and C. G. Wornas.—p. 33. 

Obesity, its associated diseases and treatment. J. H. 

Barach.—p. 37. 

Arteriosclerosis in Diabetics. The fact 
that coronary artery disease strikes long- 
duration diabetics, and especially dia- 
betic women, much oftener and harder 
than non-diabetics is re-emphasized. A 
group of fifty patients with diabetes were 
studied in an effort to determine the 
effect of relatively good diabetic control 
on prevention or postponement of coro- 
nary artery disease. Fifteen patients 
whose diabetic control seemed to have 
been reasonably good had diabetes an 
average of 17.7 years before the onset of 
manifest coronary artery disease and 
developed coronary artery disease at 
an average age of 65.6 years. On the other 
hand, the onset for twenty-three with 
poor control occurred after an average 
of 12.0 years of diabetes and at an aver- 
age of 56.2 years. Mildness of diabetes 
seemed to play less of a part in postpone- 
ment of coronary artery disease than did 
good control. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Vol. 83, January, 1952 
*Fanconi syndrome with hypoplastic anemia. H. K. 
Silver, W. C. Blair, and C. H. Kemper.—p. 26. 


Rare Disease. An eleven-year-old girl 
in the University of California Hospital 
was first diagnosed as having a rare form 
of anemia in 1949. This was the third case 
in American literature. This disease is 
sometimes thought to be inherited, and 
sporadic cases could be the result of 
chance mutations. Upon birth, the child 
appeared normal except for small eyes 
and an unusually small head. After 
normal progression, a low I.Q. was 
noted; hands were short and broad with 
tapering, short fingers; and the skin had 
olive-brown pigmentation. Whole blood 
transfusions were the only effective 
means of therapy. Staphylococcic infec- 
tions of the face, buttocks, cervical 
nodes, and lungs hastened termination 
of life. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 42, January, 1952 
*Choice of fluoridating agents in the control of dental 
caries. C. L. Howell, L. E. Burney, H. G. Day, 
and J, C. Muhler.—p. 44. 


Vol. 42, February, 1952 
*Food plant sanitation. P. E. Laughlin.—p. 182. 


Choice of Fluoridating Agents. So- 
dium fluoride has been demonstrated to 
assure noteworthy reduction of dental 
decay when used as a fluoridating agent 
in community water supplies. The effi- 
cacy of other sources of fluorine, such 
as sodium fluosilicate and sodium silico- 
fluoride, in reducing the incidence of 
dental caries has not been established. 
The conclusion is, that until studies are 
available proving the equivalence or 
superiority of the new compounds, mu- 
nicipalities may not be meeting the 
purpose of fluoridation by introducing 
them. 

Food Plant Sanitation. This is a com- 
prehensive description of inspection pro- 
cedures for sanitation in the dried fruit 
industry. The Dried Fruit Association 
has appointed two sanitation committees 
to guide its over-all program which is 
primarily educational and preventive. 
However, the general program is de- 
termined by detailed attention to sani- 
tary measures used in receiving, process- 
ing, storing, and packaging the product. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 24, February, 1952 
*Factors affecting determination of protein-bound 
iodine in serum. J. J. Moran.—p. 378. 


Determining Protein-Bound Iodine in 
Serum. Chaney’s method for determin- 
ing protein-bound iodine was found to 
be apparently unworkable in some in- 
stances. Thus this study was made of 
the factors affecting the method, with 
the result that it may now be used suc- 
cessfully even by technicians with 
limited training in chemistry. The study 
is explained in detail, including the 
method for testing the purity of reagents 
and the factors influencing the deter- 
mination, such as precipitants, the diges- 
tion procedure, distillation, and catalytic 
reaction. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 4752, February 2, 1952 
Duration of the action of different 
Gerritzen.—p. 249. 
No. 4755, February 23, 1952 
*Iron and the physiological anemia of pregnancy. 
N. Benstead and G. W. Theobald.—p. 407. 


insulins. F. 


Iron and Anemia of Pregnancy. A re- 
view of hemoglobin readings obtained 
from 2000 consecutive cases at or before 
the sixteenth week of pregnancy showed 
that about 60 per cent were subnormal, 
and that 6.5 per cent of the women were 
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severely anemic. The changes in hemo- 
globin and packed cell volume readings 
during pregnancy led to the following 
conclusions: (a) the physiologic anemia 
of pregnancy is associated with a low 
or subnormal mean corpuscular hemo- 
globin concentration; (b) normal (non- 
pregnant) blood values are maintained 
if therapeutic doses of ferrous sulphate 
are administered throughout pregnancy; 
and (c) the administration of ferrous 
sulphate from the twenty-fourth to the 
thirty-second week of pregnancy results 
in recovery from the commencing ‘‘phys- 
iologic’’?’ anemia which is followed by 
maintenance of normal (non-pregnant) 
blood values. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 43, January, 1952 
"Infectious hepatitis in army installations in the 
Kingston area. R. D. Barron.—p. 25. 


Infectious Hepatitis. In a _ twelve- 
month period, 260 cases of infectious 
hepatitis occurred in military camps in 
the Kingston area. In the epidemiologic 
investigation, the local water supply, 
sewage disposal, billets, and quarters 
were investigated as well as the amount 
of infection among the civilian popula- 
tion. Overcrowding of quarters was found 
and when corrected, a reduction of re- 
spiratory type of infections occurred. 
The spread of infectious hepatitis may 
be water borne. Boiling of drinking water 
appeared to be a more effective method 
of controlling the water-borne spread of 
this disease than chlorination in the 
presence of much organic matter. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
Vol. 66, February, 1952 
*A follow-up study of juvenile diabetics. R. B. Kerr, 
G. D. Brown, and N. Kalant.—p. 97. 
*Deficiency states. C. J. Barborka.—p, 105. 


Juvenile Diabetes. In this study of 
eighty-one diabetic patients whose dis- 
2ase began in childhood or early adoles- 
cence, only 40 per cent had been main- 
tained in reasonably good control. The 
remaining 60 per cent were considered 
poorly controlled for most of their dia- 
betic lives. In the 81 cases, 49 had de- 
monstrable complications as follows: ret- 
inopathy, 41 cases; cardiac disease, 7; 
renal disease, 11; vascular calcification, 
13; neuropathy, 8; and skin lesions, 8. 
The incidence of complications increases 
with duration and with lack of good con- 
trol. It seems important, therefore, to 
strive constantly for physiologic control 
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SUMMER 
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that build customer satisfaction ! 
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ICED 
TEA BAGS 


Perfect for Iced Tea! 


Full-flavored—flavor stands 
up in the ice-filled glass! 
Profitable—a iittle makes 

a lot! Easy to use—makes a 
gallon as easily as a glassful! 


A great favorite for summer salads and 
aspic dishes! Ready-to-use . . . tastily 


ROYAL 
GELATIN 
DESSERTS 


Quickly and very easily 
prepared! Low cost per unit 
serving—high profits! 

The better-looking, 
better-tasting dessert! 


Finest dressing you can use! 
Extra-rich—higher salad oil and 


seasoned . . . easy-to-make! A money-maket egg content! Perfect for salads . . . 


—costs only pennies per serving! 


spreads . . . sauces . . . seasoning! 


RECIPES FOR SUMMER DISHES —FREE ! 


Standard Brands has a wide variety of kitchen-tested, appetizing 
summer dish recipes .. . and they’re free! Liven up your menus 
with these easy-to-make, long-profit recipes. Ask your local Standard 


Brands man for a free supply or write to Institutional Division, 
Standard Brands Incorporated, 595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION SEWED 


Roasters of Chase & Sanborn Fancy Mark Coffee 
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of diabetes, as opposed to mere freedom 
from symptoms, in efforts to postpone 
the development of complications. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 29, January, 1952 
*Factors affecting the color of macaroni. IV. 
Semolina particle size. G. N. Irvine and J. A. 
Anderson.—p. 65. 
*Variations in the protein and amino acid contents 
of different oat varieties. K. J. Frey.—p. 77. 


Color of Macaroni. Three different 
series of particle-size fractions of semo- 
lina were investigated to determine the 
lipoxidase activity of the fractions and 
to obtain data on their macaroni-making 
quality. Tables show the results of 
studies of nine fractions, indicating that 
pigment content and enzymic activity 
tend to increase with decreasing particle 
size. The major factors that appear to 
interact to produce an optimal condition 
for macaroni-making are efficient bran 
removal and decreased particle size to 
increase enzymic activity and to effect 
opacity of the product. 

Protein Content of Oats. Sampies from 
fourteen oat varieties were tested to de- 
termine the variation in protein, tryp- 
tophan, lysine, leucine, and methionine 
content in each and also to find varia- 
tions in composition in the five com- 
pounds in two years of study, 1947 and 
1949. The amino acid balance was shown 
to shift within the oat protein with 
different environmental conditions. This 
leads to the speculation that the propor- 
tion of certain limiting amino acids might 
be changed in a desired direction by 
changing those conditions. 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Vol. 89, April, 1951 
Studies on the removal of fluorides from water. Parts 
I and II. K. Venkataramanan, N. Krish- 
naswamy, and T. Ramakrishnan.—p. 211. 
Colorimetric estimation of fluorine in natural waters. 
Thoriumalizarin method improved. D. Nara- 
yana Rao and P. Venkateswarlu.—p. 223. 
Blood volume in healthy Indians. R. N. Chaudhuri, 
H. Chakravarti, and B. N. Dutta.—p. 237. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE 


Vol. 86, June, 1951 
*Cotton seed aqueous extract a potent allergen. 8. D. 
S. Graval.—p. 256. 
Vol. 86, August, 1951 
*Micro estimations of nitrogenous constituents of 
the blood and of urea clearance. A study of 100 
cases. M. G. Chakravarti and S. Mitra.—p. 343. 
*Battlefield discovery yields new deodorant.—p. 364. 
Vol. 86, September, 1951 
*Cholera collapse and its treatment by Knox special 
gelatine solution. S. C. Lahiri.—p. 396. 
*Microbiological assay of vitamin By and its role in 
evaluation of liver extracts. S. P. De and B. 
Mukerji.—p. 403. 
*Nutritious food for the millions: Scientific dietetic 
planning urged.—p. 416. 


Allergen in Cotton Seed. The presence 
of a protein in cotton seed oil used in 
certain foods may be the source of the 
trivial but persistent gastrointestinal 
symptoms in some patients. 

Chlorophyll as Deodorant. Doctors 
discovered that wounds treated with 
chlorophyll lost their unpleasant smell. 
British scientists now produce the sub- 
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stance in a concentrated pill or tablet 
to give harmless but effective security 
against all forms of body odor, especially 
bad breath. 

Intravenous Gelatin Solution for 
Shock Treatment. Secondary shock syn- 
drome is an important complication in 
cholera, and saline and glucose infusion 
along with circulatory stimulants often 
proves inadequate for combating the 
condition. Plasma transfusion is often 
helpful in such cases. With a special 6 
per cent intravenous gelatin solution 
used as a plasma substitute (in addition 
to saline infusion), 55.5 per cent of such 
cases recovered. To combat the initial 
dehydration in cholera, infusion of saline 
solution was found to be more efficacious 
than the gelatin solution. Early infusion 
of gelatin solution in adequate quantity 
before the shock syndrome is firmly es- 
tablished may produce even better re- 
sults. 

Vitamin B,. and Liver Extracts. A 
microbiologic method for estimating 
vitamin Bis is described for assaying 
liver extracts. This method has been 
found to be sensitive, consistent, and 
dependable. The results of analysis of 
110 different commercial liver extracts 
are given, and a classification has been 
suggested on the basis of their vitamin 
Biz contents. 

Methods for Improving Diet. The in- 
creased use of available foods that are 
high in nutritive value is urged by Health 
Bulletin No. 23, entitled ‘“The Nutritive 
Value of Indian Foods and the Planning 
of Satisfactory Diets,’’ issued by the 
Directorate-General of Health Services 
of the Government of India. The purpose 
of the Bulletin is to summarize all avail- 
able knowledge about the nutritive value 
of Indian foodstuffs. Tables cover nearly 
300 food items in common use all over 
India. Using these data, it is possible to 
work out “balanced’’ diets for optimal 
health and activity. The Bulletin also 
touches on the wider problem of estimat- 
ing the quantities of different foods 
needed to bring the diet of the country’s 
population to the requisite standard. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 148, February 16, 1952 
*Importance of life stress in course and management 
of diabetes mellitus. L. E. Hinkle, Jr., and S. 
Wolf.—p. 513. 
*Freak diets. Queries and Minor Notes.—p. 590. 
Vol. 148, February 23, 1952 
Lysozyme and ulcerative colitis. Editorials and 
Comments.—p. 653. 
*Vitamin A and deafness. Queries and Minor Notes. 
—p. 689. 
Vol. 148, March 1, 1952 
*Premature gray hair. Queries and Minor Notes.— 
p. 782. 
*Fluoride by mouth during pregnancy. Queries and 
Minor Notes.—p. 782. 
Vol. 148, March 8, 1952 
Proper use of iron, liver extract, vitamin Biz, and 
folic acid in anemias. F. J. Heck.—p. 783. 


Life Stress and Diabetes Mellitus. 
Experiments and observations were made 
of sixty-four diabetic patients with re- 
gard to their metabolism in an emotional 
state. Laboratory findings showed that 
“stressful’”’ life situations (precipitating 
unpleasant emotions) were accompanied 
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by thirst, polyuria, ketonuria, and ex. 
cretion of chlorides. Blood sugar levels 
fluctuated during the stress situation, 
but these levels correlated in the grossest 
manner with the clinical state of the 
patient as evidenced by ketonuria, poly- 
uria, and other symptoms. It is con- 
cluded that the relationship of the 
patient to his environment must be con- 
sidered in evaluating and effecting his 
control. 

Freak Diets. A physician asks for com- 
ment on the meat and high-fat diet pre- 
scribed for reducing which appeared in 
a national magazine. He wants to know 
the possible relationship of such a diet 
to atherosclerosis. The answer made is 
that ‘freak’? diets may be harmful and 
that a well-balanced diet is preferred. 
Though still under discussion, the pos- 
sibility of increasing the hazards of 
atherosclerosis with a high-fat diet 
should be considered. 

Vitamin A and Deafness. A physician 
refers to an article in a national magazine 
in which the assertion is made that large 
doses of vitamin A may effect a cure for 
deafness. He asks for an authoritative 
opinion on the subject. In comment it 
is noted that there is little scientific 
evidence for the claim that large doses 
of vitamin A are helpful in cases of deaf- 
ness. 

Gray Hair. A seven-year-old boy who 
has both food and pollen allergies has 
been on an elimination diet. The boy 
has a considerable amount of gray hair. 
The attending physician asks for infor- 
mation as to further treatment. Included 
in the answer (with reference to the gray 
hair) is mention of Agnes Fay Morgan’s 
experiments on pantothenic-acid-defi- 
cient dogs, but it is also noted that there 
is no proof of a similar result from such 
deficiencies in man. 

Fluoride by Mouth during Pregnancy. 
A physician wants to know if fluoride 
taken by mouth during pregnancy can 
help the baby to have better teeth. The 
answer is that there is no evidence to 
support such a theory. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 194, February, 1952 
*A new and biologically different form of vitamin 
Bw. U. J. Lewis, D. V. Tappan, and C. A. 
Elvehjem.—p. 559. 
*A study of the relation between folic acid and tissue 
ascorbic acid. M. A. Swartz and J. N. Williams, 
Jr.—p. 711. 


New Form of Vitamin B,2. Since the 
isolation of vitamin B;>in 1948, numerous 
forms of the vitamin have been reported. 
They have slightly different physical 
properties but show the same biologic 
activity as vitamin Bis, when measured 
by animal growth response. This paper 
reports the isolation of a new By.-like 
material from the fecal matter of rats 
which has different physical and biologic 
properties. An increased production of 
this factor in the intestinal tract of rats 
was noted when inorganic cobalt was 
fed. The material is not stored in the 
liver of the rat to any great extent. 

Folic Acid and Ascorbic Acid. The 
effect of an aminopterin-induced folic 
acid deficiency on the level of ascorbic 
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acid in rat liver is presented. The pos- 
sible reversal of this effect by supple- 
menting with various levels of folic acid 
and a synthetic essential growth factor 
for Leuconostac citrovorum (LCF) is 
noted. It was found that dietary aminop- 
terin markedly reduced the ascorbic 
acid content of rat liver. The LCF and 
folie acid have little effect on low as- 
corbie acid levels once the symptoms 
develop. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 13, December, 1951 
*Achieving quality food and economy by manage- 
ment planning. H. A. Buik.—p. 7. 
*Operation skyfeed. R.C.A.F. Public Relations.— 
p. 11. 


Achieving Quality Food. The ten 
restaurants of a Toronto chain serve 
30,000 meals a day in two main dining 
rooms, three customer cafeterias and 
luncheonettes, and five employee cafe- 
terias. Also administered by the food 
service management are two manufac- 
turing departments (baked goods and 
ice cream) and two retail sales counters. 
Objectives must be considered in plan- 
ning food service and economy. 
Standards are studied and maintained by 
comparative shopping in other eating 
establishments, careful buying for qual- 
ity and cost control, careful preparation 
and constant testing, good employee re- 
lations, and intelligent utilization of 
employee power. Equipment and labor 
costs are studied, always with the object 
of producing excellent food. The student 
training course for dietitians presents 
additional responsibility for the super- 
visors but is shown to prove valuable in 
maintaining high standards. 

Skyfeed. This is the story of providing 
food for the recent air trip through 
Canada of the then Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. The 
R.C.A.F. Messing Officers did not ap- 
proach their assignment without qualms, 
knowing that they were being called 
upon to provide nearly one thousand 
meals for the royal party and followers. 
According to the R.C.A.F., the job went 
off without a hitch, thanks to the three 
supervising officers and seven cooks and 
flight stewards. Changes in schedules 
added to the problems. Menus were kept 
simple but complete. Dummy runs pre- 
ceded the actual trips to determine if 
there were time to serve a full meal, to 
familiarize the staff with service re- 
quired, to test menus for suitability for 
air service, and to arrange ground point 
facilities for purchasing and preparation 
of food. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 44, March, 1952 

*Motivating adolescents to optimum growth with 
the Wetzel Grid. A. M. Clemmons and H. 
Williams.—p. 192. 

*Precooked frozen vegetables. P. C. Paul, B. I. Cole, 
and J. C. Friend.—p. 199. 

*Effect of the px of two fruits on the requirement of 
chemical leavening agents for cakes. R. Major 
and M. N. Cormack.—p. 201. 


Wetzel Chart. Eighty adolescents 
voluntarily participated in a health and 
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nutrition education program as part of 
their junior high school work. The Wetzel 
Grid was used to chart the growth of 
each student in simple, graphic form. 
The value of the Grid appears to lie not 
only in relating normal development of 
weight and height to age but also to body 
structure as an equally important factor 
so that the child is competing only with 
himself. The students became interested 
in studying the effects of nutrition and 
health habits in connection with growth 
as recorded on the charts, and the up- 
ward trend of the Grids indicated that 
this is an effective means of motivating 
optimal growth in this age group through 
the study of nutrition and health. 

Precooked Frozen Vegetables. To de- 
termine the advisability of freezing 
cooked vegetables as a means of storing 
leftovers, tests were conducted on as- 
paragus, green beans, carrots, broccoli, 
and cauliflower. All were boiled until 
‘“fork-tender’’? and cooled before being 
packaged with the cooking liquid. 
Samples of green beans, broccoli, and 
cauliflower were blanched and frozen 
according to standard procedure at the 
same time. On scoring the products, it 
was indicated that complete cooking be- 
fore freezing is not desirable. When re- 
heated, the cooked vegetables were 
partially disintegrated, flavorless or off- 
flavor, soggy, mushy, and fair to poor 
in color. The ascorbic acid content was 
decreased materially over that of the 
blanched vegetables. 

Effect of pH on Chemical Leavening 
for Cakes. A standard cake recipe was 
prepared for testing the amount of so- 
dium bicarbonate needed to bring the 
pu of applesauce and orange juice to the 
neutral point when used in cake baking. 
Applesauce cakes made without sodium 
bicarbonate were judged to be superior 
to those with it, although the baking 
powder content had to be increased. 
Orange juice cakes were not satisfactory 
without some sodium bicarbonate, re- 
gardless of the amount of baking powder 
used. Even with sodium bicarbonate, it 
was necessary to increase the baking 
powder content over that of a cake made 
with milk. 


JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 20, August, 1951 
*Studies on oedema in toxaemia of pregnancy. C. 
Mukherjee.—p. 389. 
Vol. 20, September, 1951 
*Folic acid—its clinical aspects and its interrelation- 
ship with other vitamins. F. W. Van Haveren. 
—p. 439. 
*Diabetes with low urinary sugar but high blood 
sugar. R. K. Chakravarty.—p. 457. 
Vol. 21, November, 1951 
*Plasma alkaline phosphatase in toxaemia of preg- 
nancy. C. Mukherjee.—p. 43. 

The healing power of nature. A. Chand.—p. 65. 
Prevention of food adulteration. Editorial.—p. 76. 
Vol. 21, December, 1951 
The mechanism of headache. B. B. Mukherjee.—p. 

101, 
*Chronie 


fluorine intoxication. A review. K. 


Venkataraman.—p. 112 


Edema in Toxemias of Pregnancy. The 
relation between edema and the follow- 
ing factors was studied: hypertension, 
albuminuria, oliguria, plasma volume, 
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plasma proteins, and capillary perme- 
ability. It is concluded that none of these 
physical factors can by themselves give 
rise to edema in toxemia of pregnancy, 
In the presence of the electrolytic in- 
equilibrium (retention of sodium, or- 
ganic acids, and phosphates) which has 
previously been demonstrated to cause 
edema, these factors may play an aux- 
iliary role. Hypertension is of little im- 
portance. Albuminuria acts by depleting 
the plasma of its protein content, and 
this causes a reduction of the oncotic 
pressure. The oliguria may be partly an 
effect of the pre-renal deviation of the 
water into the tissue spaces. This is 
borne out by the studies on the plasma 
volume and hematocrit. There is no evi- 
dence of damage to the capillary endo- 
thelium caused by the toxin of toxemia 
of pregnancy. 

Folic Acid. This article is a review of 
literature on folic acid for the purpose 
of comparing the results of biochemical 
research and clinical findings. The con- 
clusions are that adequate nutritional 
health depends to a large extent on a 
harmonious interaction of all vitamins 
and that this harmony is disturbed by 
deficiencies as well as by high doses of 
isolated factors. Folic acid is, irrespec- 
tive of its limitations in the therapy of 
Addisonian pernicious anemia, an essen- 
tial vitamin which has a curative action 
in and often even causes a dramatic re- 
covery from sprue and macrocytic 
anemia of pregnancy. The conclusion is 
that for the majority of cases whole liver 
extract or the whole B-complex (includ- 
ing folic acid and vitamin B;2) has ad- 
vantages over isolated factors because 
deficiency diseases are multiple in char- 
acter and the imbalance of vitamins is 
thus avoided. 

High Renal Threshold in Diabetes. 
Examples of cases of diabetes with low 
urinary sugar but high blood sugar are 
cited. The recommended treatment is 
the same as for other diabetics, namely, 
to bring the fasting blood sugar to within 
normal limits by diet and/or insulin. 

Plasma Alkaline Phosphatase in Preg- 
nancy. Study of the plasma alkaline 
phosphatase in ninety-three cases of 
normal pregnancy indicates that during 
the last three months of pregnancy, the 
phosphatase values are high according 
to accepted standards. It is suggested 
that this is caused by the physiologic 
demands of the fetus. Plasma _ phos- 
phatase in pre-eclampsia and eclampsia 
is abnormally high. This is believed to 
be due to hepatic dysfunction which 
accompanies toxemias of pregnancy. The 
plasma phosphatase is high in accidental 
hemorrhage associated with shock. Ne- 
phritis and compensated essential hyper- 
tension in pregnant women do not raise 
the phosphatase level of the plasma, but 
labor does. This is marked in prolonged 
labor and in the presence of toxemia. 
During the first week of the puerperium, 
however, the values start to return to 
normal. 

Chronic Fluorine Intoxication. Fluo- 
rine and its compounds can cause local 
as well as systemic symptoms of poison- 
ing when inhaled or ingested by animals. 
While acute intoxication is rare, chronic 
intoxication is widespread in India and 
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is generally traceable to drinking water 
containing small amounts of fluorides. 
The main symptoms of chronic intoxica- 
tion due to fluorides are the characteris- 
tic dental changes and skeletal changes, 
such as the formation of ‘‘exostoses’’ on 
the long bones and the calcification of 
the ligaments. The ‘‘inverse correlation”’ 
between the presence of fluorine in water 
and the prevalence of dental caries has 
led American workers to suggest the use 
of fluorides either for topical application 
to the teeth or as a mass medication of 
the watersupply. The increased suscepti- 
bility of Indians to fluorine intoxication 
suggests the need for caution in this field, 
while the prevalence of the bone symp- 
toms suggests the need to shift the em- 
phasis of investigations of fluorosis. The 
rapid industrialization of India also 
suggests the need to look out for newer 
possibilities of fluorine intoxication from 
herbage contaminated by fumes of cer- 
tain industries, e.g., superphosphate and 
aluminum factories, in which fluorine 
compounds escape into the atmosphere. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 46, February, 1952 

*Studies on the effect of atabrine on vitamin A 
metabolism. K. Guggenheim.—p. 141. 

*A study of the minimum calcium requirements of 
adult men. D. M. Hegsted, I. Moscoso, and C. 
Collazos ch.—p. 181. 

*Studies on the interrelationship between methio- 
nine and vitamin Bs. H. J. DeBey, E. E. Snell, 
and C, A. Baumann.—p. 203. 

*Retention of crystalline vitamin By by healthy 
male individuals following intramuscular injec- 
tion. C. Lang, R. A. Harte, C. 
B. F. Chow.—p. 215. 

*Nutrition resurvey in Bataan, Philippines, 1950. 
H. B. Burch, J. Saleedo, Jr., E. O. Carrasco, and 
C. L. Intengan.—p. 239. 


L. Conley, and 


Atabrine and Vitamin A Metabolism. 
Atabrine added to a diet containing 50 
per cent skim milk powder at a level of 
800 mg. per kilogram of ration does not 
impair the utilization of food by the rat, 
if adequate supplements of vitamin A 
are also given. Prolonged treatment with 
atabrine has an adverse effect on the 
capacity of the liver to store vitamin A. 
Even toxic levels of atabrine which de 
crease the ability of the liver to store 
vitamin A do not affect the requirement 
of the vitamin. The absorption rate of 
carotene and of vitamin A is decreased 
by proionged administration of atabrine. 

Calcium Requirements of Adults. Cal- 
cium excretions were studied in ten adult 
male volunteers at several levels of cal- 
cium intake. These men were apparently 
healthy, but had consumed diets of fairly 
low calcium content over long periods of 
time. The average estimated calcium 
requirement to maintain balance in these 
men was between 100 and 200 mg. per 
day, depending on the method of calcula- 
tion. Evidence is presented that the 
maintenance requirement is related to 
calcium reserves. The minimum calcium 
requirement of adult males is probably 
so low that deficiency is unlikely on most 
natural diets. Therefore, when calcium 
supplies are limited, little effort should 
be made to increase consumption of cal- 
cium by men. Available calcium should 
be reserved for children and women in 
the child-bearing age. 
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Interrelationship between Methionine 

and Vitamin B,. The antagonism be- 
tween vitamin Bs, and methionine and 
certain effects of this relationship were 
studied with weanling, male albino rats. 
In the absence of the vitamin, growth 
was depressed when even slight amounts 
of methionine were added to the diet. 
Pyridoxine counteracted the effects of 
moderate amounts of methionine, but 
even greater quantities of the vitamin 
had little effect as the amount of methi- 
onine was increased. Homocystine, inter- 
convertible witkgmethionine in the body, 
also depressed growth in the absence of 
B,. Although reported to counteract 
the adverse effects of methionine, the 
amino acids glycine and alanine did not 
diminish its effect to any considerable 
extent, nor did serine, cystine, or threo- 
nine. Adding any of the three forms of 
vitamin Bs to a ration containing 1.0 
per cent added methionine promoted 
growth, although pyridoxal appeared 
most active in some experiments. 
Another finding indicated that pyridox- 
ine decreased the excretion of free 
methionine in the urine of rats fed 
moderate amounts of the amino acid and 
that methionine in the diet did not affect 
the concentration of vitamin Bg in the 
liver. 

Retention of Vitamin B,. in Man. 
Crystalline vitamin Bi. was administered 
intramuscularly to groups of healthy 
men at the following levels: 20, 30, 50, 
and 75 meg. Urinary collections from 
each subject were made during 24 hr. 
after injection, each in two fractions 
representing the first 8 hr. and the follow- 
ing 16 hr. The B;2 microbiologic activities 
in the urine specimens were measured. 
These data permitted calculation of the 
amount retained by taking the difference 
between the injected and the excreted 
vitamin. It was found that more than 
50 meg. of the vitamin were retained 
daily by these subjects, depending on 
the dosage administered. 

Resurvey in Bataan, Philippines. A 
nutrition resurvey by microchemical 
methods and a dietary and clinical study 
have been made in Bataan on 200 persons. 
Sixty-four per cent of the subjects were 
examined in 1948 and again in 1950, two 
years after a rice enrichment program 
was instituted. Results of chemical 
analyses of blood and urine in 1948 and 
1950 indicate the effects of the current 
intake of certain vitamins and minerals. 
The marked increases in blood and uri- 
nary thiamine and in hemoglobin indi- 
cate a major change in the intake of 
thiamine and iron in the diet, due to en- 
richment. The finding of undesirably 
low urinary riboflavin levels points 
toward the need for the further enrich- 
ment of rice with riboflavin. The find- 
ings revealed no significant change in 
the low concentration of ascorbie acid 
in serum, indicating that consumption 
of foods rich in ascorbic acid had not 
changed. 


JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 40, February, 1952 
*Results of administration of vitamin Bi: to newborn 
infants. R. F. Chinnock and H. W. Rosenberg. 
—p. 182. 











*Factors of importance in breast milk. T. B Haddy 
and F. H. Adams.—p. 243. 


Vitamin B,. in Newborn Infants. A 
study was conducted to determine if the 
oral administration of vitamin B,. in 
the first two months of life would pro- 
mote more rapid weight gain, and, if 
greater weight gain were noted early, to 
see if it would continue after the vitamin 
was discontinued. The failure of increase 
of weight noted is at variance with other 
reports. There is apparently no wide- 
spread deficiency of vitamin By. among 
the infant and child population as eyj- 
denced by the rare case of megaloblastie 
anemia. The progress in weight and 
height of twelve infants receiving 5 meg, 
vitamin B» daily for the first eight weeks 
of life is compared to eleven infants re- 
ceiving it for the first four weeks and to 
a control group. No greater gain or in- 
crease in length was noted in the group 
receiving vitamin Bye. 

Factors of Importance in Breast Milk. 
A review of the recent literature in re- 
gard to the composition of breast milk 
is presented. Minerals, vitamins, anti- 
bodies, and the breast cancer milk factor 
are discussed. The mammary transfer of 
various drugs and toxins is reviewed. 
From this it appears that a number of 
drugs are to be avoided by the nursing 
mother. It would be well to limit pheno- 
barbital administration to sedation. 
Bromides should be avoided. If a laxa- 
tive is indicated, it would be advisable to 
select something other than cascara. The 
heavy metals—lead, mercury, and arse- 
nic—should be avoided by a nursing 
mother. 


THE LANCET 


No. 1, February 16, 1952 
The endocrine control of the blood sugar. C. N. H. 
Long.—p. 325. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL OF 
MEDICINE 


Vol. 52, February 15, 1952 
*The thiouracil drugs in the treatment of chronic ul- 
cerative colitis. R. A. Herfort and H. H. 
Livingston.—p. 431. 


Treatment of Chronic Ulcerative 
Colitis. Thiouracil and its derivatives 
have been generally regarded as anti- 
thyroid agents indicated in the treat- 
ment of hyperthyroidism. In this study, 
fifteen patients with chronic ulcerative 
colitis were treated with thiouracil and 
propylthiouracil. They had_ beneficial 
effects as evidenced by subsidence of 
diarrhea, subsequent weight gain, im- 
provement of secondary anemia, and 
manifestations of healing of the mucosal 
lesions. It is suggested that thiouracil 
effects the parasympathetic nerve supply 
to the large bowel and thus depresses 
the bowel activity. 


NUTRITION ABSTRACTS AND 
REVIEWS 


Vol. 21, October, 1951 
*Extension of livestock production in relation to 
human needs. R. W. Phillips.—p. 241. 


Expansion of Livestock Production. 
It is difficult to determine accurately the 
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specific human needs for livestock prod- 
ucts, variations occurring because of 
differing climatic, social, and economic 
conditions, and even appetite itself. 
Nutritionally 70 gm. total protein and 
33 gm. animal protein has been suggested 
as the optimum intake per person daily 
by the National Research Council of the 
U. S., although in many countries the 
animal protein intake is far below this 
level. The needs for wool textiles and 
animal draft power are also considered 
with the resulting conclusion that live- 
stock products of all kinds could be used 
in greater abundance in many parts of 
the world. Ways of improving production 
are through breeding, through improved 
feeding and management, and through 
control of disease. Research must also 
be expanded in areas currently unex- 
ploited for aiding the livestock industry. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 10, January, 1952 
*Value of p-methionine on a low nitrogen intake. 
p. 4. 
*Sodium restriction in hypertension.—p. 5. 
*Nonessential amino acids and nitrogen utilization. 
—p. 10, 
*Growth and development of Negro infants. 
*Role of vitamin Be in fat metabolism.—p. 21. 
*The enzymatic action of vitamin D.—p. 25. 


p. 20. 


Value of d-Methionine. The relative 
effectiveness of pL- and L-methionine 
was measured in adult rats by the nitro- 
gen balance method. When amino acid 
diets supplied one half of the nitrogen 
requirement, L-methionine permitted 
greater nitrogen retention than did bL- 
methionine. When the diet contained 
approximately the maintenance require- 
ment for nitrogen, both forms had equal 
activity. 

Sodium Restriction. In a study of 
metabolic changes during dietary treat- 
ment of hypertension, the sodium intake 
of five patients with uncomplicated hy- 
pertension and three normal individuals 
was varied at regular intervals. In all 
instances, there was a significant fall 
in blood pressure when the sodium intake 
was reduced and a rise as sodium was 
added to the diet. Weight loss occurred 
but tended to level off. It appeared not 
to be proportional to sodium loss but to 
diminution of protein. 

Nonessential Amino Acids. In tests 
on rats, nonessential amino acids, as 
well as the ten essential ones, were shown 
to be necessary for the optimal utiliza- 
tion of dietary nitrogen. Diets of the 
essential acids were supplemented, in 
different trials, with combinations of 
L-glutamie acid, pL-aspartic acid, and 
pL-alanine, showing glutamic acid as the 
most effective adjuvant to the essential 
amino acids. Using twice the minimum 
levels of the essential acids and none of 
the nonessentials, it was found that the 
response was poor until members of the 
nonessential group were added with at 
least 20 per cent of the nitrogen being 
in other form than that of the basic ten. 

Growth of Negro Infants. A record of 
birth weights of 11,818 Negro infants 
was kept during a nine-year period. The 
figures suggest that the birth weights of 
Negro and white infants are comparable 
under similar economic conditions, al- 
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though it had long been supposed that 
lower birth weights were prevalent 
among Negroes as a result of inherited 
factors. In studying the growth during 
the first year of life of 654 Negro infants, 
the conclusion was reached that under 
similar socioeconomic conditions the 
growth rates of Negro and white infants 
in metropolitan areas of the United 
States also compare favorably. 

Vitamin B,; in Fat Metabolism. Vita- 
min Bg deficiency with diets of low fat 
content resulted in marked reduction of 
body fat in rats. With a high-fat diet, 
the total body fat was not markedly re- 
duced although the neutral fat content 
of the liver was considerably lessened. 
Evidence shows that failure of fat syn- 
thesis in a deficiency of the vitamin is not 
due to impaired digestion and absorption 
or to increased rate in the oxidation of 
lipids. Definitive proof of the vitamin’s 
role in fat synthesis is not offered. 

Enzymatic Action of Vitamin D. Vita- 
min D is shown by experiment to play 
an enzymatic role in the prevention of 
rickets and also in carbohydrate metab- 
olism, particularly in muscle tissue. The 
vitamin, made soluble in water as D2P, 
a phosphorylated derivative, was used 
in an experiment reported here, which 
showed the oxygen uptake of a mito- 
chondria suspension to be almost doubled 
by the addition of D.P. The results also 
afford an interpretation of the symptoms 
of vitamin D deficiency. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 114, December 14, 1951 
*Ascorbic acid, a coenzyme in tyrosine oxidation. 
R. R. Sealock and R. L. Loodland.—p. 645. 
Vol. 115, February 22, 1952 
*The fluoride content of placental tissue as related to 
the fiuoride content of drinking water. D. E. 
Gardner, P. A. Smith, H. C. Hodge, D. E. 
Overton, and R. Feltman.—p. 208. 


Ascorbic Acid. The crystalline anti- 
scorbutie vitamin has been found to be a 
necessary coenzyme in the metabolic 
oxidation of tyrosine. Uncertainty re- 
mained as to whether the action of the 
vitamin was a direct enzymatic partici- 
pation or some indirect effect. Studies 
with cell-free scorbutic liver prepara- 
tions gave indefinite answers. On the 
other hand, enzyme preparations from 
even normal animals lost the ability to 
oxidize tyrosine if the total concentra- 
tion of both free and bound ascorbic 
acid were reduced to an insignificant 
value, A study of the tyrosine oxidation 
was carried out by means of the usual 
manometric procedure. Without the 
addition of the vitamin, the oxidation 
proved insignificant. With the total 
system present in adequate amount, the 
oxidation proceeded to completion in 
1 hr. The results indicate that ascorbic 
acid plays its part in tyrosine metabolism 
by acting as a coenzyme in the oxidation 
of the deaminated amino acid. 

Fluoride Content in Blood and Pla- 
cental Tissue. Current programs to fluori- 
date water as a dental caries control 
measure have stimulated interest in the 
extent to which fluorides might be re- 
tained by various tissues of the body. In 
Rochester, New York, the water contains 
approximately 0.06 p.p.m., while in 
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Newburg the fluoridated water contains 
1.0 to 1.2 p.p.m. Studies were done on 
normal human blood fluorides and 
samples of placentae obtained from nor- 
mal subjects living in the two cities. In 
both blood and placental tissue, the 
fluorides in the Newburg samples were 
three times higher than those in Roch- 
ester. In both cities, placental samples 
had larger concentrations of fluorides 
than the blood samples. There are two 
possible explanations for this: first, if 
fluoride is an essential trace element, 
the placenta may act as a concentrating 
organ for the fluoride to insure adequate 
supply for the fetus. Second, since ex- 
cessive fluoride is toxic, the organ may 
act as a barrier. The placental concen- 
trations were not great enough to cause 
deleterious effects in the mother. 


SURGERY 


Vol. 31, February, 1952 
*The effect of surgery on the plasma levels of the 
individual essential amino acids. T. C. Everson 
and M. J. Fritschel.—p. 226. 


Plasma Amino Acid Levels after 
Surgery. It has frequently been noted 
that protein metabolism is disturbed 
following surgery or the administration 
of certain anesthetics, but there has 
been no explanation of the excessive 
nitrogen loss which occurs. This study 
showed that after surgery, the plasma 
levels of all ten essential amino acids 
decreased but seven returned to normal 
by the third day and threonine and 
arginine by the seventh day. The de- 
crease in amino acids may be due to the 
increased secretion of adrenalin which 
occurs during surgery or anesthesia. 
With the possible exception of threonine 
and arginine, the decrease in the plasma 
level of the individual essential amino 
acids does not seem to be directly asso- 
ciated with the post-operative catabolic 
period. 


SURGERY, GYNECOLOGY AND 
OBSTETRICS 


Vol. 94, March, 1952 
*The early management of the severely burned pa- 
tient. E. I. Evans.—p. 273. 


Feeding the Severely Burned Patient. 
The part of the article dealing with food 
says that a proper feeding schedule 


‘started early is of great advantage to the 


severely burned patient. Harm which 
can be fatal, e.g., pseudodiabetes, can 
come from trying to feed more than 3000 
calories per day at first, especially if the 
carbohydrate content of the diet is too 
high. After the first week, the diet may 
safely be increased. 


THE TOHOKU JOURNAL OF 
EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 55, December, 1951 
*Endemic occurrence of ariboflavinosis and pellagra. 
K. Masuda and J, Aoyama.—p. 1. 
*Nutritional dystrophy with or without macrocytic 
anemia. Studies on the nutrition of children in 
Hirosaki Area. T. Arakawa, S. Wada, and F. 
Takahashi.—p. 61. 


Endemic Occurrence of Ariboflavinosis 
and Pellagra. A syndrome commonly 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE 


Significant Dietary Advantages Of 
Fresh-Frozen Minute Maid Orange Juice 
Over Home-Squeezed Orange Juice 
Shown By Independent Research 


ECENT assays! emphasize the nutritional 

superiority of reconstituted Minute Maid 
Fresh-Frozen Orange Juice over home-squeezed 
orange juice in three important respects: 


q@. Average levels of natural ascor- 
bic acid were significantly higher 
in Minute Maid; 


b. Peel oil content was significantly 
lower in Minute Maid; 


€. Bacterial counts were dramati- 
cally lower in Minute Maid. 


Two chief reasons for Minute Maid’s higher 
ascorbic acid content are advanced by qualified 
technical experts: 


First, oranges vary widely in ascorbic acid 
content due to differences in varieties, root- 
stocks, and exposure to sunshine during ripen- 
ing.2 Thus, whole oranges, squeezed a few at 
a time in the home, provide a highly erratic 
source of Vitamin C. Yet because this vitamin 
is not well-stored in the body, optimum nutri- 
tion makes desirable a uniformly high intake. 
Each can of Minute Maid, however, represents 
the pooling of juice from hundreds of thousands 
of oranges; thus wide variations in nutrients 
from orange to orange tend to be eliminated. 


Second, because it is frozen, Minute Maid 
loses none of its ascorbic acid content during 
the time lag between producer and consumer.’ 
Whole fruit, however, is subjected to varia- 
tions in temperature, and care in handling 


cannot be maintained throughout the journey 
from tree to table. Controlled laboratory tests 
have shown an average ascorbic acid loss of 
10.7% in whole oranges after 11 days under 
simulated storage and shipping conditions. 


Peel oil, previously shown to cause allergic 
response and poor tolerance, especially in in- 
fants,‘ is held to an arbitrary minimum in 
Minute Maid. Samples of home-squeezed juice 
expressed by typical housewives showed peel 
oil contents up to 700% higher than Minute 
Maid. 


Bacterial counts were found to be as high as 
350,000 per ml. in home-squeezed samples— 
but were uniformly low in Minute Maid. Tech- 
nicians ascribe this to the combination of rigid 
sanitary controls in the Minute Maid process 
and the low pH and low temperatures at which 
the juice is kept. In the case of home-squeezed 
juice, high bacterial counts are doubtless due 
to contamination from the exterior peel which 
is unknowingly added to the juice during prep- 
aration. 


In view of the above findings, more and more 
physicians now specify Minute Maid Fresh- 
Frozen Orange Juice in lieu of home-squeezed 
orange juice where optimum year-around in- 
take of natural Vitamin C is indicated. 
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SITs 


SIMPLIFIES 
SANITATION... 


MAKES THE JOB EASIER! 


From glasses to garbage cans 
+ + » Whatever your sanitation 
problem .. . your local Du Bois 
Service Representative has the 
right answer. 

For over thirty-one years, 
Du Bois has led in pioneering 
personal engineered service 
and in product development to 
fit every institutional sanitation 
need. There is a Du Bois Service 
Representative and a Du Bois 
Warehouse near you. . . ready 
to serve you at any hour. 


DU BOIS PRODUCTS 


for Engineered Sanitation include .. . 


K-O-L SUPREME . . . For excellence in 
machine dishwashing. 


D-LITE . 
S-U-D-S . . . Super Sudser for pots and pans. 
ACTEX...For kitchen floors and refuse cans. 
TEMP .. . For tile, porcelain and metal. 


NEUTRALAVE . . . Safe, fast cleaner for fine 
composition floors. 


NEUTRA-GLOSS . . . Heavy-duty, skid-resist- 
ant floor wax. 


- For no-film hand dishwashing. 


For authoritative help on any sani- 
tation problem, write THE DU BOIS 
COMPANY, Attention: Director, Cus- 
tomer Service, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CALIF 








called “Shibi” or ‘““Gatchaki’’.and found 
among inhabitants of Aomori Prefecture 
in Japan can probably be ascribed to 
nutritional deficiency. The diet in the 
region consists mainly of highly polished 
rice. Of 100 cases studied, all showed 
symptoms of thiamine deficiency with 
no other detectable diseases in 84 of the 
cases. 

Nutritional Dystrophy. Nutritional 
dystrophy, a term including not only 
pellagra but also other associated de- 
ficient conditions, is prevalent among 
children visiting the Department of 
Pediatries, Hirosaki University, Japan. 
It has been classified there in three 
forms: pellagrous, edematous, and angu- 
lar stomatitis. Macrocytic anemia is 
more frequently associated with the first 
two forms than with the latter, while 
hyperchromic macrocytic anemia _ is 
found only in the pellagrous form. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
MAGAZINE 


Vol. 86, March, 1952 
*Solve personnel problems with better kitchen plan- 
ning. O. E. Wolf.—p. 71. 


Better Kitchen Planning. A kitchen 
equipment man stresses the importance 
of modernized, efficient kitchen planning 
in obtaining and keeping good em- 
ployees. A common fallacy of restaura- 
teurs is that kitchen work attracts poor 
employees because it is disagreeable. 
Actually it is not. The industry merely 
fails to place emphasis on the pleasant 
aspects and does not recognize that it is 
in direct competition with other in- 
dustries for employees, and its pay and 
working conditions must measure up. 
Management, the author points out, is 
willing to pay liberally for an elaborate 
restaurant front, but seems not to realize 
that failing to invest in good kitchen 
equipment not only repels good workers 
but indirectly drives customers away. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 12, March, 1952 
Causes and cures of employe problems. A. M. 
Macfarlane.—p. 48. 


FOOD PROCESSING 


Vol. 13, February, 1952 
Heat unit system for seeding prevents harvest 
bunching.—p. 30. 
*In selecting taste panel judges, health, not age or 
sex most important.—p. 44. 


Selecting Taste Panel Judges. [fforts 
to standardize procedures in selecting 
food-panel judges, preparing food sam- 
ples, setting up rating scales, and analyz- 
ing statistical findings have been at- 
tempted. In the selection of panel 
members, health is the most important 
factor. Their training and evaluation 
should be continuous and in many cases, 
retraining may be desirable. Judges’ 
performance should be checked fre- 
quently, preferably every day. Panel 
members should not judge in the pres- 
ence of other members. In the prepara- 
tion of samples, all should be at a normal 
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serving temperature, and the desirable 
time for judging is before meals. The 
judging room should be rigidly controlled 
as to temperature, humidity, light, color 
and odor. The Waring Blendor may be 
used to produce a homogeneous masgg 
which results in sample uniformity. 
After preliminary testing, factors sueh 
as odor, flavor, juiciness, and tenderness 
should be reduced to as few as two before 
the judging begins. When flavor is being 
rated, it is desirable to eliminate the 
factor of color differences in the samples, 
Starting with the milder flavor is best 
because flavor memory is more persistent 
than odor memory. Sensory fatigue does 
not set in as rapidly in judging odor and 
texture as in judging flavor. As many 
as twenty samples can be scored at 4 
given time for color, twelve for texture, 
but only four or five for flavor. The time 
interval between samples should be 
long enough to permit return of normal 
saliva flow. 


FORECAST FOR HOME 
ECONOMISTS 


Vol. 68, March, 1952 
*Fitting canned mushrooms into classroom cookery, 
M. S. Tupper.—p. 25 
*Needed: more milk cookery. H. Ballestro.—p, 28, 


Mushrooms in Cooking Class. Mush- 
rooms are often the ‘‘forgotten food” in 
textbooks, and they are classed unjustly 
as an expensive luxury. Although time 
probably does not permit a full lesson on 
them in most classes, canned mushrooms 
can be fitted into lessons on meat gar- 
nishing, sauces, and dressings. Macaroni 
and cheese, vegetables, and poultry are 
also suggested as background for canned 
mushrooms. Can sizes and uses are given, 
as well as comments on the B-vitamin 
content of mushrooms. 

Milk Cookery. Many suggestions and 
recipes for use of evaporated milk are 
given. Included are ideas for its use in 
whipped form, sour-milk cookery, its 
incorporation in doughs, and its addition 
to meat or fish loaves, casseroles, or 
sauces. The use of evaporated milk, the 
article points out, can increase adult 
milk consumption to the adequate level. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 73, January, 1952 
*This dietitian feeds state hospital patients in eafe- 
terias. T. Pollen.—p. 116. 
Vol. 73, February, 1952 
*Michigan hospital cuts cost of feeding staff, per- 
sonnel.—p. 106. 


State Hospital Cafeteria. “Our pa- 
tients are human beings, only more so,” 
is the core of dietary philosophy at 
Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo. This 
article shows that “gone are the days” 
when mental patients were served large 
bowls of food, helping themselves hap- 
hazardly until the last diner reeeived 
little or none, or when staff personnel 
feared to trust patients with glasses, 
silverware, or even curtains. Patients 
now stand in line to select from the 
cafeteria’s appetizing and nutritious 
dishes in a friendly, colorful atmosphere. 
Menus are planned for each unit in- 
dividually by the dietitian in charge, 
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NOW You 
Your ited Tee Iied MORE [1AVR 


TWO SIMPLE STEPS will enable you to delight your 
guests with the best iced tea you ever served. 

FIRST, prepare your iced tea full strength, two full- 
ounce bags per gallon of water, as recommended by 
your National Restaurant Association. 

SECOND, use only Continental Iced Tea Bags. Conti- 
nental Tea has more flavor, rich sparkling flavor that 
comes only from the young tender top tea leaves. Take 
advantage of this goodness—and get economy, too! 


Serve Continental Iced Tea...and See! 


FLAVOR is Your Business—Serve 
the Finest Flavored Ice Tea You Can 


CcuT FOOD costs NOW— 
with better-tasting, time-saving “76” 
Flavor Tested Foods. For free menu ideas write 
to Constance Conover, Director, Quantity Recipes, 
Continental Coffee Co., 375 W. Ontario St., 
Chicago 90,-Ill., Dept. 5E 


Cpphinoltdl V0" 
“FLAVOR TESTED” MENU PRODUCTS 


CONTINENTAL COFFEE COMPANY 
CHICAGO + TOLEDO + BROOKLYN 


Producers of Continental Coffee 
America’s Leading Coffee for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 
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after she has learned what allocations 
ean be made of available meats, vege- 
tables, and baked goods for the coming 
week. Many of the foods used are grown 
on the hospital farm, while staples are 
bought on a three-month contract basis, 
Beef is bought under contract, but 
poultry and pork come from the hospital 
farm. 

Cost of Feeding Employees. This 
hospital changed from the system of 
free meals for employees to the policy of 
providing extra pay to the employees in 
an amount to cover the cost of meals and 
allowing them to purchase meals at food 
cost plus 10 per cent. Labor was saved by 
elimination of special dining rooms and 
by inauguration of customer-soiled dish 
return. Not only have costs been cut, 
but there has been a lift in employee 
morale. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 61, February, 1952 
Report from food front.—p. 19. 
*How to correct mistakes.--p. 44. 


Personnel Management. In this ar- 
ticle are outlined six ways of correcting 
mistakes by employees and avoiding 
staff irritation and resentment. They are: 
(a) ‘“‘eool off’? before correcting an 
employee, but not too long; (b) talk to 
the offender in private; (c) make certain 
the reprimand is deserved; (d) prove the 
seriousness of the mistake; (e) encourage 
the offender to do better; and (f) demon- 
strate how to prevent a recurrence. 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 60, March, 1952 
*Would YOU take two years to plan a new kitchen? 
—p. 25. 
*Money-making magic in expanded food services. 
—p. 53. 


Two-Year Kitchen Plan. Careful 
planning is the basis of a hotel’s con- 
tinued adequacy as business increases. 
An Evanston, Illinois hotel, realizing 
that its twenty-nine-year-old kitchen 
could no longer handle the growing 
volume of customers, spent two years 
planning a modern food production de- 
partment to produce better food and 
service and to improve working condi- 
tions. The layout is illustrated with a 
chart and photographs. Employees and 
staff as well as management took an 
active part in planning the new kitchen 
and now know every part and the reason 
for its existence and location. 

Expanded Food Services. Industrial 
catering and take-out box lunches are 
suggested as schemes to expand the food 
service of restaurateurs in large in- 
dustrial cities or heavily traveled tourist 
routes. A restaurant with kitchen and 
dining room staffs large enough for peak 
periods but overstaffed during the week 
can use slack periods to prepare hot 
meals which can be rushed to factories 
in insulated boxes at serving time. 
Foundations for such an operation are a 
quality line of canned foods and paper 
containers for cooking and_ serving. 
Recipes for in-plant feeding are sug- 
gested. Another idea in line with this 
is to serve kitchen personnel the same 
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attractively packaged lunches; paper 
containers achieve automatic portion 
control and dishwashing is reduced to 
pots and pans. Morale also is boosted 
when employees feel that meals are 
specially planned for them. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 30, March, 1952 
*Here’s how to use frozen meat.—p.12. 
One plus one formulas equal quick, appetizing soups. 
M. Canavan.—p. 110. 
*Stop, look and listen.—p. 112. 
*Point-to-point planning insures your investment. 
—p. 138, 


Use of Frozen Meat. Variety without 
costly leftovers is provided by frozen 
meat for institutional use. Large im 
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stitutions will find it profitable to buy 
fresh meat when the price is low and 
supplies plentiful, to freeze it, and to 
store it against months when the supply 
is low. Smaller institutions will benefit 
by the compact, easily stored prefabri- 
cated meat cuts. These small cuts make 
portion control automatic and are also 
practical in that only the number of 
servings required for an order need be 
removed, leaving those not used properly 
frozen in the package. Recommendations 
for storing, defrosting, and cooking of 
frozen meats are given, and include 
factors, such as type of meat, which 
influence basic rules. 

Visual Aids for Training. The use of 
movies and slides in visual education is 
discussed here. Various types of equip- 
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use Van's long experience 


on hospital food service 





@ The picture above of the main kitchen of the new six- 


teen-story Hartford Hospital well illustrates the work Van 


has done equipping hospitals large and small for food | 


service for more than a century. 





equipment. 





@ When you see an unusually fine food service install- 


ation, you will undoubtedly find Van's name plate on the | 
| rated by 5-ft.-high tile walls. Each of the 


@ If you are planning food service equipment improve- 
ments, make use of Van's skill and experience. Illustrations | 


| with washing of metal utensils. Easily- 


of such installations are in Van's Book, available now. 


She John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
DIVISION OF THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


| necessary to Orthodox 
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ment, with their specific uses and ad- 
vantages, are listed, as are directions 
for preserving film. Success of films in 
employee training, particularly in the 
food service field, is described with in- 
dividual films cited. Various sources of 
film guides are enumerated. 

Layout Planning. Kitchen functions 
were divided into four basic classifica- 
tions in designing the food service opera- 
tion at Chicago’s Orthodox Jewish Home 
for the Aged. These four functions are: 
receiving and storing, processing and 
preparation, service (to bed patients and 
to dining room), and cleanup. They are 
thus grouped on the theory that the 
shortest distance between two points 
not only saves labor but boosts efficiency. 
Thirty thousand meals a month are 
served by eleven full- and two part-time 
employees. Special facilities for kosher 
handling of meat and duplicate cooking 
facilities for meat and dairy products, 
Judaism, are 


| integrated with this streamlined kitchen. 


INTERNATIONAL STEWARD 


Vol. 55, February, 1952 
*Reducing the risk in restaurant management, 
W. M. Haberkern.—p. 13. 


Reducing Risk in Restaurant Manage- 
nent. Reasons for failure are due (a) to 
the unusually large and economically 
insound growth of business since the 
var; (b) to public resistance to retail 
price increases even though costs have 
advanced; and (ce) to operators’ lack of 
knowledge of the business. Some reme- 
dies suggested are (a) streamlined floor 
planning; (b) simplified service; (e) 
revised menu style with more popular 
d la carte items; (d) standard recipes 
and portion control; (e) careful teaching 
and supervision of employees; and (f) 
menu prices based on cost. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 78, March, 1952 
*Tile and metal keep the kitchen spotless. B. Merrill. 

—p. 124. 

Tile-and-Metal Kitchen. Over 1100 
meals a day are served with the utmost 
in sanitation and ease of maintenance at 
Providence Hospital in Waco, Texas. 
Constructed throughout of tile and stain- 
less steel, the kitchen operates from a 
focal point consisting of a U-shaped 
tray preparation center. Separate de- 
partments radiate off this point, sepa- 


departments is provided with its own 
stainless metal pot and pan sink, which 
reduces the work of the dishwashing and 
pot and pan rooms and also cuts down 
much of the noise normally associated 


cleaned surfaces have cut down time and 
labor of sanitary operations. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 30, March, 1952 
*Functiorial job descriptions. J. W. Thompson — 
p. 380. 


Functional Job Descriptions. Two 
forms of job descriptions—the stream- 
lined and the complex old-fashioned 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 


Meals served on the wing demand the utmost 
skill and care in preparation and timing. No 
wonder the air lines consistently choose Sexton 
foods . . . as do most who serve the public. 
A meal sparked with a side dish of Sexton 
relishes, pickles, and olives. soars above mere 
mediocrity. Their superior flavor and pi- 
quancy reveal the painstaking care with which 
they are selected and sweetened in our Sun- 
shine Kitchens, using only the finest of ingre- 
dients. In the air or on the ground you can 
serve no better. 
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type—are illustrated and compared. In 
functional job descriptions, which are 
easier and less expensive to prepare, 
similar duties are grouped. Thus the 
minute detail found in the longer de- 
scriptions is eliminated and job evalua- 
tion becomes Techniques of 
conducting interviews with employees to 
learn information from which job de- 
scriptions may be written is described 
through listing nine points of a good 
“controlled”? interview. General com- 
ments concerning the form and style for 
writing up job descriptions conclude the 
article. 


asier. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 70, March, 1952 
*Seven tax factors to consider in buying and sell ing 
restaurants. E. R. Lucas.—p. 41. 
*Selling mid-morning snacks to offices. I. Blanding. 
—p. 48. 


Tax Factors. Current income tax 
structure makes it necessary to bargain 
not only over the total sum to be paid 
for a restaurant, but also over its item- 
ized assets. The seven principal assets 
whose sale prices will affect both buyers’ 
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and sellers’ taxes are: inventory, equip- 
ment, buildings, land, lease, good-will, 
and non-competitive agreements. Advice 
concerning each point is given. 
Mid-Morning Snacks. Restaurants 
are profiting by the office worker’s 
‘coffee break,’’ as well as solving the 
employer’s problem of lost time and 
money. Two large restaurant chains are 
now serving coffee directly to the offices, 
eliminating the ‘‘waiting-in-line’’ which 
annoys both worker and employer. One 
of these chains also serves Danish 
pastries which customers often order to 
take home. Desk-side service is sug- 
gested as a profitable service for small 
independent restaurants as well as large. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Vol. 16, February, 1952 
* Teach students to be sharp in marketing for eggs 
and fish.—p. 55. 
Vol. 16, March, 1952 
*How to teach the use of fats and oils.—p. 46. 


Purchasing Eggs and Fish. Economy, 
high-quality protein, other nutrients, 
and palatability are offered by eggs and 
fish when properly prepared. Supplies of 
these foods will be high in 1952, and 
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added savings can be effected if food 
purchasers have a thorough knowledge of 
grades and sizes of eggs and of kinds of 
fish and shellfish, as well as areas in 
which fish are caught. Eggs are discussed 
as to ways to judge freshness; federal 
grades; and sizes within grades. Finfish 
and shellfish are described, with forms 
and varieties identified. Student activi- 
ties and teaching aids close the article. 

Teaching Use of Fats and Oils. Les- 
sons on favorite dishes, when treated as 
part of a meal, may be used to teach the 
proper use of fats and oils. Baking les- 
sons give an opportunity to teach the 
important functions of fat as a shorten- 
ing. Lessons on pan- and deep-fat-frying 
help students learn the use of fats and 
oils as a cooking medium and as a way to 
reheat cooked foods. In lessons on salad- 
making, students are taught how to 
make their own mayonnaise and French 
dressing and the importance of fat for 
these condiments. Sandwich-making les- 
sons are a good way to teach proper 
storage of butter, margarine, mayon- 
naise, and salad dressing. Lessons on 
lunch or supper can include an evalua- 
tion of each dish as to the extent fats 
and oils were responsible for its palata- 
bility and nutritive value. 


Shredded Wheat Can Add Variety to Low-Sodium Diet 


At the Harvard School of Public Health, significant improvement in the protein quality 


of whole wheat when prepared like commercial shredded wheat was noted during experi- 
ments designed to study the suitability of shredded wheat materials in the low-sodium diet. 
The process consists of cooking in boiling water, fan-drying, shredding, baking, and oven- 
drying. 

Five groups of weanling rats were fed standard diets for five weeks. A control group was 
fed whole wheat; a comparison group, white flour; and assay groups, cooked whole wheat, 
cooked and fan-dried whole wheat, and shredded wheat. The biologic value of whole wheat 
products was then assayed by the growth response of the rats. Composition of the whole 
wheat diets was: wheat products, 86 per cent; corn oil, 8 per cent; cod-liver oil, 2 per cent; 
and choline, 0.1 per cent. The only variable element was the protein component in the wheat 
product. All preparations were fed at a level of nitrogen high enough to furnish 8.6 per cent 
protein. Variations in the percentage of wheat in the diet, due to varying nitrogen content, 
were equalized by adding glucose. 

Figures are tabulated showing a weight gain in the shredded-wheat-fed rats 100 per cent 
greater than the control group and 200 per cent above the comparison group. A significant 
improvement of the biologic value of the protein in whole wheat was noted when the grain 
was subjected to cooking in boiling water, and no significant alteration of the biologic value 
occurred when made into shredded-wheat biscuits. 

While it has not been shown that cereals are improved by heat processing as are soybeans 
and other leguminous proteins, no undesirable changes in the protein component occur and 
their nutritive value appears to be equal to that of the unheated protein. The study indi- 
cates, therefore, that the cooking of whole grain in the commercial preparation of shredded 
wheat results in a great improvement of its original growth-promoting value. The reason for 
this, however, is not known. In the case of legumes where similar phenomena have been ob- 
served, some hypotheses are: removal of a trypsin inhibitor, elimination of a toxic substance, 
or direct action on the protein which makes certain amino acids more available. 

Shredded wheat’s sodium content of 2 mg. per 100 gm. is the same as that of polished 
and coated rice, and it should be useful in introducing variety in the low-sodium diet because 
of (a) its low sodium content; (b) the high quality of its protein; and (c) its richness in 
minerals and B-complex vitamins.—Abstracted from: Beaudoin, R., Mayer, J., and Stare, 
F. J.: Improvement of protein quality of whole wheat. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med. 78: 450 
(November), 1951. 
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al Aura is a completely new idea in 
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? < mechanical washing compounds. 


a Aura was developed by the makers 
fis , 
—o of world famous Calgon* to provide 


the most perfect washing and the most 

perfect rinsing ever obtained in a 
mechanical washing machine. 

You spend many, many dollars to carefully 

select and buy the best food, many hours 

of preparation time to make sure the 

food you serve is just right for your 

customer’s taste. You’re proud 

of your fine equipment, and 

even more proud when your 

customers compliment 

you on your fine serv- 

ice. And now... with 

Aura... you can be sure 

that you will have clean, 

sparkling, spotless, sanitary 

china, plasticware, glassware 


and silverware for your tables 


Me pucrmedanicdl washing compourl to fit in with the rest of your! 
OW UE smarhel Tolay fo cS operation. 


CHINAWARE © PLASTICWARE 


Why not let Aura prove in your 
machine that it’s the finest washing 


compound yet. For additional informa- 


GLASSWARE © STLVERWARE tion, write to: 


CALGON, INC. 


HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


* Calgon is the registered trade mark of Calgon, 
Inc., for its vitreous sodium phosphate products. 














FAO News. Fish, a potentially great 
source of protein for Chile, was féted in 
Santiago with an official ‘‘Fish Week”’ in 
January. John Fridthjof of Mexico City, 
FAO Technical Assistance Expert now 
advising the Chilean government, de- 
veloped the program which was spon- 
sored by federal and local authorities ‘‘to 
awaken national interest and generate 
official and press cooperation to develop 
Chilean fisheries and to increase domestic 
consumption.” 

Tons of fried fish, mostly hake, were 
sold on Santa Lucia Hill, a landmark in 
the city; displays of fish and of fishery 
equipment were set up; a small museum 
devoted to fish in Chile was erected; and 
even a movie theater was operated, 
showing nightly films on fish from Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Posters, pamphlets, 
radio broadeasts, free distribution of 
hake to the poor, and even two lectures 
at the University of Chile, were featured 
in this demonstration. As the week 
ended, the Minister of Economy and 
Trade announced that Chile will spend 
37,200,000 Chilean pesos (U.S. $3,720,000) 
in 1952 in establishing shore facilities for 
fishing activities and modernizing fishing 
craft and gear. Also, a complete reorgani- 
zation of the Department of Fish and 
Game will take place to implement the 
program. 


WHO Nevws. Iran’s nutritional prob- 
lems are being investigated by the World 
Health Organization. Prof. James Claude 
Thomson, International University of 
Tokyo, has been appointed to study the 
problem in Iran and recommendations 
based on his studies will be submitted 
to WHO and other interested United 
Nations agencies. 

Finland, on March 7, signed a techni- 
cal assistance agreement with WHO, 
covering ten important health programs 
to be undertaken there this year and 
next. WHO will assist Finland in: execu- 
tion of campaigns against tuberculosis, 
venereal infections, and other communi- 
cable diseases; public health programs; 
health and vital statistics; and health 
education. Fourteen experts will advise 
the Finnish government on these activi- 
ties and on improvement of sanitation, 
nursing care, social and occupational 
hygiene, child health and nutrition, and 
mental health. In addition, related medi- 
cal supplies will be provided, and fifty- 
two fellowships will be granted to 
physicians, nurses, sanitary engineers, 
and other health personnel. 


New Nursing Organizations. Before 
next fall, nursing expects to have a new 
national organizational structure. In- 
stead of the present six national organi- 
zations, there will probably be only two 
—the American Nurses’ Association and 
the National League for Nursing. 


The American Nurses’ Association 
will continue to be an all-professional 
nurse organization exclusively for pro- 
fessional nurses. There will be sections 
for: private duty nurses; general duty 
nurses; public health nurses; industrial 
nurses; institutional nursing service ad- 
ministrators, educational administra- 
tors, consultants, and teachers; and un- 
affiliated or special groups. Activities of 
the reorganized ANA _ will include: 
defining functions of nursing; promoting 
legislation; surveying periodically nurse 
resources of the nation; and providing 
counciling to individual nurses in regard 
to vocational and educational opportuni- 
ties and to employers of nurses regarding 
available nurse personnel. 

The second organization under the 
new plan will be the National League for 
Nursing—NLN—which will replace and 
sarry forward the major programs of: 
the American Association of Industrial 
Nurses, The Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Nursing, the National League 
of Nursing Education, and the National 
Organization of Public Health Nursing. 
Activities of the new organization will 
include: defining and promoting stand- 
ards for organized nursing services and 
guiding communities in achieving them; 
promoting education for nursing in all 
fields by defining and developing stand- 
ards of nursing education; and accredit- 
ing educational programs in nursing. 


Manual on Interviewing. For Volun- 
teers Who Interview is the title of a man- 
ual published by the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago. Although di- 
rected to volunteers in various social 
and public agencies who must interview 
other prospective volunteer workers, the 
material on gaining rapport, listening, 
questioning, and observation would be 
helpful to anyone who must interview 
patients, employees, or volunteer help. 
The section on personal qualifications, 
although slanted to capabilities of vol- 
unteers, can help interviewers in other 
situations appreciate limitations and 
possibilities which might affect efficiency 
not only of a volunteer, but also an 
employee or a patient for whom a modi- 
fied diet has been prescribed. Likewise, 
the ideas presented in the last section of 
the manual on “placement consider- 
ations,’’? show ‘“‘the other side of the 
coin,’”’ by indicating factors inherent in 
situations themselves which must be 
matched with individuals’ qualifications. 
The author, Kathleen Ormsby Larkin, 
Assistant Director of the Welfare Coun- 
cil’s Volunteer Bureau, uses a chatty, 
informal style which encourages reading. 
Single copies may be obtained from the 
Volunteer Bureau, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago, 123 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 2, at a cost of $1. 
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Plentiful Foods. The U.S.D.A. lists 
the following foods expected to be plen- 
tiful during May: 

Fruits 

Orange juice, canned 

and frozen 

Prunes, dried 

Raisins, dried 


Grapefruit 
Grapefruit juice, 
sanned 
Oranges 
Protein foods 


Buttermilk 

Cheese, cottage 

Cheese, domestic 

Chickens—broilers 
and fryers 


Eggs 

Milk—nonfat dry 
solids 

Perch, ocean— 
frozen fillets 
Other foods 

Fats, cooking 

Peanut butter 

Salad oils 


Meetings. The New York State Asso- 
ciation of Nutritionists and Home Econo- 
mists will hold its annual meeting at 
Lake Placid, in conjunction with the 
New York State Public Health Associa- 
tion Conference, June 4 through 6. A 
panel discussion will be held on moti- 
vating tuberculous patients— both those 
who are hospitalized and those with 
arrested cases—to an acceptance of nu- 
trition education. Assistance to the pa- 
tient and his family by the public health 
nurse, medical social worker, and case 
worker will also be discussed. 

The Canadian Dietetic Association will 
hold its convention this year in Van- 
couver, B.C., June 10 through 12. Among 
the speakers will be: Alberta Macfarlane, 
former Educational Director, National 
Restaurant Association; Florence Rey- 
nolds, Food and Agriculture Organization; 
Margaret Fincke, Professor of Foods and 
Nutrition, Oregon State College; Marga- 
ret Terrell, Director, Administrative 
Dietetic Internship, University of Wash- 
ington; Helen Buik, Supervisor of Rest- 
aurants, The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
and Isobel MtArthur, University of 
Manitoba. 

The Eighth International Congress on 
Home Economics will be held next year in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, August 12 to 18, 
1953. ‘‘“Home Economies at the Service 
of Life—Its Contribution to Individual 
and Social Progress” will be the general 
theme for the Congress. Preliminary 
plans are being made for plenary sessions 
on “Practical Methods in Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching” and ‘Training of 
Home Economics Teachers in the Differ- 
ent Countries’? and for sectional meet- 
ings on: ‘‘How Can the Housewife Get 
Help in Her Domestic Tasks?”’ “The In- 
ternational Aspects of Home Econom- 
ics,’ “Careers for Which Home Eco- 
nomics Training Is a Preparation,” and 
“Home Economics Courses for Adults.” 


“Over- 
Underweight—Which Are 


Exhibit on Weight Control. 


weight or 
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The great new luxury liner, S. S. United States, is a double 
winner: it’s the largest American vessel ever built and its gleam- 





i sso- ; ° ‘4 ‘ . . ‘ 
i ing galley is equipped exclusively with Wear-Ever Aluminum 
y at utensils and steam jacketed kettles. Executive Chef Otto Bis- 
the marck and United States Lines officials wanted this new queen of 
ae the seas to have the best — that’s why they chose Wear-Ever. 
». 
i CHEF-OF-THE-MONTH—He’s Otto Bismarck 
ti- ° 
ae UTENSILS -OF-THE-MONTH who will be Executive Chef of the S. S. United 
with . -_ 1 (Available fer immediate delivery) States, largest liner ever built in America, slated 
ony , vd They’re the Wear-Ever to make its maiden voyage in July. Chef Bismarck 
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Jan- ; A strongly riveted loop han- = WeareEver Aluminum Cooks Best . . . 
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ane, You'll always enjoy finest cooking with Wear- 
onal Sauce Pot—in 8 sizes, E Al y yey kitch 6 I 
from 814 to 60 ats. ver Aluminum in your kitchen. It spreads 
hen { ‘ —aE heat fast and evenly, so that foods always 
and : —_ * 3 aoe cook uniformly. And “friendly-to-foods” 
p28 eS ee aluminum protects natural tastes and flavors. 
tive % _ 3 : : 
oak: Moreover, Wear-Ever Aluminum serves long 
est- . 3 | and well. That’s because it’s made of an 
nt0; , extra-hard, extra-tough aluminum alloy that 
of ‘ ‘ ; ; 
il te resists denting and gouging. This adds up 
; OcK Pot — in 13 sizes, from 11 ice— he 
8 on is 060 ate, thks evaiiahie wih - . - to extra years of service lowered replace 
e faucet and strainer.) beac = ment costs. Your own kitchen can be just as 
sak us gleaming as that of the luxurious S. S. United 
lual States. Why not see your supply house rep- 
eral resentative or mail coupon below for details. 
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— ll iis | 
0 
ffer- The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company G 
eet- & 1305 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. s 
To Please send me full details about your line of [] Alumi- § 
om- num cooking utensils [] Steam jacketed kettles. 
jco- 
and 
ts.” 
we ‘ Fill in, clip to your letterhead and mail tod a 
Are ill in, clip to your letterhead and mail today 
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You?” was the title of an arresting 
caption recently in the window of the 
Cincinnati Public Library. Under this 
heading, the Nutrition Council, Public 
Health Federation of Cincinnati, had 
grouped some books on low-calorie diets. 
Inside the building, posters demonstrat- 
ing incorrect food habits called atten- 
tion to showcase material. Paper food 
models with notations of caloric values 
demonstrated common fallacies about 
“fattening”? and ‘‘nonfattening’’ foods. 
Pamphlets giving calorie lists, recipe sug- 
gestions, and so on, were shown and were 
available on request. Response to this 
demonstration caused it to be shown in all 
branches of the library, and the demand 
for books and leaflets was gratifying. 


Government Publications. Cumposi- 
tion of Foods Used in Far Eastern Coun- 
tries has recently been issued as USDA 
Agricultural Handbook No. 34 by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies. Written by Woot-Tsuen Wu 
Leung, R. K. Pecot, and B. K. Watt, the 
book shows the nutritive value of 362 
foods familiar to Far Eastern people. 
About half these foods are unfamiliar to 
Occidentals. This new reference material 
will make it possible to estimate the 
quality of Far Eastern dietaries accord- 
ing to modern methods. One of its first 
uses will be in connection with a food 
consumption survey of the Far East 
planned by the USDA Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. There are tables 
showing how to convert figures from 
metric units into the various Far Eastern 
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weight units and the physiologic energy 
values used to calculate caloric content 
of the foods. Three hundred forty-five 
references to publications, many of them 
little known outside the Far East, are 
given as an aid to further research. 
Composition of Foods Used in Far Eastern 
Countries can be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 30 cents a copy. 

‘Food Guide for Older Folks,’ a new 
bulletin released by the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, 
emphasizes the need for proper nutrients 
during the whole of life. Features of the 
bulletin include a daily food guide-list 
for selecting a balanced diet and a sample 
market list and menus. The text, in 
addition to discussing general food prin- 
ciples, gives suggestions for the older 
person who cooks for one or two, has 
little cooking equipment, must have food 


2asy to chew, or needs to control weight - 


“Food Guide for Older Folks”’ is listed 
as Home and Garden Bulletin No. 17. 
Single copies may be obtained free from 
the Office of Information, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. Quantity orders can be filled by the 
Government Printing Office at 5 cents 
a copy. 


General Foods Awards. Two A.D.A. 
members were runners-up in the annual 
General Foods Corporation contest for 
owners and employees of public feeding 
establishments. Winners were announced 
on May 1. Louise Schermerhorn, Western 
Electric Company Restaurant Division, 


SUGARLESS SWEETENER | 


Safe and Satisfying for the 
person on the Restricted Diet 


Has no carbohydrate content—sweetens but adds 


no food value, so it need not be figured in the diet. 


Comes in handy shaker-top can, which makes it easy 


to use. 


ENER. 


Sugar-Free FREEZETTE 


Send for 
Catalogue Con- 
taining over 


100 Cellu Foods 


Specify CELLU SUGARLESS SWEET- 


A frozen Dessert Much 
Like Ice Cream 


Patients can make 
CELLU FREEZ 
ETTE at home— 
makes wonderfully 
satisfying substitute 
for ice cream. Adds aver enor oe 
IMITATION og 
no food value to the bey deny 
milk or cream with 


which it is mixed. 


1750 West Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE oar 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Chicago, was runner-up in the group 
writing an essay on ‘‘What we do to in- 
crease our in-between-meal, catering, or 
food-to-take-out business.’”’ Irene Fran- 
ces Toth, Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
was runner-up in the group explain- 
ing ‘“‘What we do to avoid repeat-meal 
monotony.”’ 


School Lunch Conference. The Uni- 
versity of Alabama’s School of Home 
Economies will conduct its thirteenth 
annual conference for school lunch mana- 
gers from June 2 through 13. Again this 
year, the work will be divided into three 
sections. From June 2 through 6, new- 
comers—i.e., school lunch managers who 
have never attended a University work- 
shop—will be given classes in menu 
planning, lunch preparation, manage- 
ment and record keeping, and safety and 
health protection. From June 9 through 
13, two sessions will be operated. An 
“Old Friends’’ class will receive instruc- 
tion in nutrition, psychology of children, 
quantity food preparation, equipment 
eare and selection, and organization and 
personnel. The second group will be 
open only to those who have attended 
three or more previous workshops. Class 
discussion will be devoted to ‘Work 
Simplification and Motion Economy.” 
Further information may be obtained 
from Dr. I. Neige Todhunter, School of 
Home Economies, University, Alabama. 


Booklet Lists Suppliers of Low- 
Sodium Foods. Foods for Low-Sodium 
Diets is the title of a new booklet pub- 
lished by the Chicago Heart Association. 
Brand names are listed together with the 
names of stores where they may be pur- 
chased in the Chicago area. Sections on 
the following are included: bread and 
toast; cakes, crackers, and cookies; flour 
and cereals; fruit; meat and fish; milk 
and cheese; seasoning, sauces, and baking 
powder; soup; vegetables; and vegetable 
juices. Products accepted by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition, American Medi- 
eal Association, for inclusion in low-so- 
dium diets are indicated as well as those 
which were analyzed in 1951 for the Chi- 
cago Heart Association. Foods for Low- 
Sodium Diets is intended for the use of 
physicians and dietitians in advising 
patients, rather than for the patients 
themselves. 

Publication of this compilation is 
another step in the work of the Chicago 
Heart Association in helping people in 
the community who must follow diets 
restricted in sodium. The first part of 
this project was the conducting of cook- 
ing demonstrations which was reported 
earlier (March 1952 JouRNAL, p. 264). 


Brucellosis on Way Out. Fiscal year 
1951, according to the report of the Chief, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, USDA, 
marked another large step in the eradica- 
tion of brucellosis from cattle. Since 
1946 when the infection rate was 5 per 
cent, the figure has dropped steadily to 
the present 3.1 per cent (a decrease of 
0.4 over 1950). 

During the year, 5,640,836 blood 
agglutination tests were completed on 
sattle in 565,155 herds. Sixty-five per cent 
of the reactors were removed for immedi- 
ate slaughter and 35 per cent held for 
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Flavor and crispness of 
Kellogg’s cereals are assured. 
Starches are dextrinized when 
cooked with the famous 
Kellogg’s flavoring. And con- 
trolled toasting gives that 
tempting flavor and crispness 
which make Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes America’s favorite 
ready-to-eat cereal. 


Crisp golden flakes 
cascading from toasting oven 


All Kellogg’s cereals either are made from 
whole grain, or are restored to whole 
grain levels of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


Look for the nutritive values listed on the front 
of every Kellogg’scereal package. They’re the food 
values of the cereals after they have been 
thoroughly and carefully cooked, restored 
and packaged. And they’re what you can count 
on getting when you order Kellogg’s. 
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for a thrifty cereal buy, 


order 12g INDIVIDUAL PACKAGEC 


Jobbers’ stocks of Kellogg’s cereals are fre- 
quently checked and rotated by our salesmen. 


Kellogg’s cereals are delivered to you fresh and 
crisp. Then in your kitchens, Kellogg’s Individual 
Packages protect crispness until boxes are opened 
on tray or table. They cut serving time, too. 
There’s no waste, because each individual pack- 
age contains one serving. That’s why Kellogg’s 
are an economical buy for you. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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later disposition under the deferred 
slaughter and vaccination plan. Since 
elimination of reactor animals is optional 
in most states, the high percentage of 
those removed for immediate slaughter 
indicates that livestock owners are aware 
of the danger to both animals and human 
beings from retention of infected ani- 
mals, and of the lessened efficiency of the 
animals for dairy and breeding purposes. 

Kighty-seven per cent of the herds, as 
compared with 84 per cent in 1950, were 
brucellosis-free, and the average number 
of reactors per herd dropped from 2.5 
to 2.4, 


Research on Maple Sirup. The 
USDA’s Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory in Philadelphia recently an- 


RU Nee 
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nounced the results of investigation it 
has been conducting to improve the 
quality of maple sirup and develop new 
products from it. A new and simple pro- 
cess for strengthening the flavor has been 
worked out. By boiling the sirup at at- 
mospherie pressure for 2 hr. at 250° F., 
a sirup of the desired color can be pro- 
duced that has four to six times the 
original flavor. After the heating is com- 
pleted, water equal to that lost by evapo- 
ration is added to the thickened sirup. 
The resulting product—called high- 
flavored maple sirup—can then be mixed 
with sugar-cane sirup to make a blend 
that tastes like the better grades of pure 
maple sirup. 

Another new product which can be 
made is called ‘‘Hi-flavored Maple 
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STEAM COOKERS 


DON’T BE MISLEAD ... DO AWAY WITH 
TOP-OF-THE-STOVE COOKING ..... 


You will experience more economical results 
and better food preparation by using modern 
specialized equipment. You can serve hot, 
fresh, appetizing meals in less time and with 
less work when you cook with Market Forge 
Steam Cookers. These days you don’t make 
coffee on top ,of the stove, nor do you deep 
fat fry on top of the stove. You use special- 
ized equipment. 


WHY NOT COOK THIS MODERN WAY 
AND GET THESE ADVANTAGES WITH 


Model 3M ‘Direct Connected 


MARKET FORGE STEAM COOKERS? _ 


e One-piece sanitary shelves. 


e Removable inner door. 


e Complete stainless steel 


interior 


including the door. 
e Seamless round-cornered baskets. 


e Insulated door front. 


These major advances in steam cooking 
were originated by Market Forge, one of 
the oldest and largest companies manu- 
facturing steam cookers today. Always 
look to Market Forge for the first in 
modern improvement and superiority. 


Send for big Free Manual on Steam 
Cooking Today. Write Dept. K. 


You’re invited to see our exhibit in the AGA Sec- 
tion, National Restaurant Show, Booth No. 174. 


ELL aan fae ; 


EVERETT 49, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Squares.”’ It consists of 3-0z. cakes pre- 
pared by reducing the high-flavored sirup 
to sugar. 


Vows of Sie ere 


California Dietetic Association. The 
Bay Section of the California Dietetic 
Association held its February meeting in 
Oakland. Milton T. Duffy, Chief, Bureau 
of Foods and Drugs, California Depart- 
ment of Public Health, discussed the 
activities of his bureau. The March 
meeting was also held in Oakland. Dr. M,. 
Collins, Department of Medicine, Perma- 
nente Hospitals, spoke on ‘‘Problems 
of Geriatrics.’’ 


Connecticut Dietetic Association. 
West Hartford was the scene of the Con- 
necticut Dietetic Association’s spring 
meeting on April 23. The program in- 
cluded the following speeches: 

‘The Responsibility Administration As- 
sumes in Providing and Maintaining 
Quality Food Service’’—William Don- 
nelly, Greenwich, Connecticut 

“Quality Food Service in Large Institu- 
tions’’—Cora Kusner, Colorado State 
Hospital, Pueblo 

“Imployee Training for Quality Food 
Service’’—Mary Griffin, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Newark, New Jersey 
Mrs. Kusner, 

A.D.A. representative, 

Association affairs. 


who was the official 
also discussed 


Illinois Dietetic Association. At the 
March meeting of the Chicago Dietetic 
Association, the speaker of the evening 
was Richard Eddy, Superintendent, Illi- 
nois Children’s Hospital-School, who 
took as his topic ‘“The Education and 


| Treatment of Physically Handicapped 


Children.”’ 


Indiana Dietetic Association. Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, was host to 
the Indiana Dietetic Association at their 
winter meeting in February. Dr. Ger- 
trude Sunderland of Purdue discussed 
“The Master Mix.”’ 

The Indiana Association has been 
making an effort to interest girls in high 
school in dietetics. To this end, Virginia 
Draim, Indiana University Medical Cen- 
ter, has given several talks to high school 
groups, and vocational guidance material 


| on dietetics has been sent to high schools 


throughout the state. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
A two-day Diet Therapy Institute, 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Dietetic 
Association, was held in Boston, March 
25 and 26, immediately following the New 
England Hospital Assembly’s meeting. 
Jane Musgrave, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, was chairman of the Institute. 
Speakers were: Helen Baughman, 
Geneva Marble, and Diana B. Abbott. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. 
The Diet Therapy Section of the New 
Jersey Dietetic Association met in Pater- 
son on March 11. Elaine Loseke, Chief 
Dietitian, Paterson General Hospital, 
conducted a group discussion on “Weight 
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Reduction through Diet’’ and ‘“‘The New 
Exchange System on Diabetic Diets.’’ 
The National Dairy Council film, 
“Weight Reduction through Diet,’’ was 
also shown. 

An administrative program was given 
at the April meeting in East Orange. 
Mildred Hearn Mead, Manager of In- 
stitution Food Service, Consumer De- 
partment, General Foods Corporation, 
was among guest speakers. General 
theme of the meeting was better under- 
standing of the problems of rising food 
costs, personnel recruitment, and saving 
of time and dollars. 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
The Central New York Dietetic Asso- 
ciation in December heard Dr. W. W. 
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Westerfield, Syracuse Medical College, 
discuss ‘‘Biochemical Effect of Low Pro- 
tein Diet.’? Katherine Flack, New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, 
told the members in January about ‘‘Im- 
proved Foods at Low Cost.’’ The Feb- 
ruary meeting consisted of a review of 
new films of interest to the dietitian. 

The Hudson Valley Dietetic Associa- 
tion met in December in Schenectady. 
Alice Easton, H. A. Johnson Company, 
Boston, spoke on ‘‘Time and Labor 
Saving Suggestions.’’ Albany was the 
scene of the February meeting, where 
Dr. John E. Kiley, Albany Medical 
College, discussed ‘‘The Artificial Kid- 
ney—Its Working and Case Findings.”’ 
The March meeting was held in Troy. 
Guest speaker was Richard O. Schindler, 


Like an Extra Pair of Hands at rush hour, Savory’s 


continuously moving conveyor keeps toast orders 
moving steadily. There’s always room for loading — 
always toast for serving. No waiting, no confusion to 


slow your service. 


Lowest Operating Cost 


A Savory has the lowest operating cost in the commer- 
cial toasting field. Gas models operate on any type of 
gas, for as little as 34c per hour. All-electric units have 
low connected load and comparably low operating costs. 


“Ask your gas company for Proof of Profits 
through the use of modern equipment.” 


Savory 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
128 Pacific Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
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Rensselaer County Department of 
Health, whose topic was ‘‘Sanitation for 
Food Handlers.”’ 

In January, the Rochester Dietetic 
Association met to see the film ‘‘Dish- 
washing Dividends”’ and in February to 
hear Charles Arnold, Bausch & Lomb, 
Rochester, discuss ‘‘The Retinal Camera 
and Its Use in Pathological Conditions 
of the Eye.’’ The Rochester Association 
is cooperating with the Rochester Health 
Bureau and the Nutrition Committee of 
Rochester and Monroe County in pro- 
moting better food service in nursing 
homes in the area. To this end, a four- 
meeting food service institute on ‘‘EKeo- 
nomical and Quality Food Service” was 
held in February and March for nursing 
home managers. 


Ohio Dietetic Association. The Cin- 
cinnati Dietetic Association has recently 
reissued its eight-page mimeographed 
booklet on ‘‘Low Sodium Diets.’’ The 
new edition contains revisions of the 
original and includes general instrue- 
tions, recipes, and lists of foods which 
may be used or should be avoided. 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. The 
fourteenth annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Dietetic Association was held 
in Oklahoma City, April 4 and 5. The 
program began with a panorama, ‘15 
Years in the ODA,”’ presented by local 
dietetic interns. R. B. Thompson, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, presented 
“Let’s Talk Turkey,’? and a research 
panel followed. ‘‘“Make Your Luncheon 
Plates Economical and Attractive’ was 
the title of a demonstration given Friday 
night by Oklahoma A. & M. seniors in 
hotel and restaurant management. Dr. 
Abby Marlatt, Kansas State College, was 
Saturday’s first speaker. She chose as her 
topic ‘“‘Nutrition Survey.’’ Maj. Martha 
E. Mossman, WMSC, discussed ‘‘Die- 
titians in the Army,” and Dr. John Kelt- 
ner, University of Oklahoma, spoke on 
“What Does It Take to Make a Group 
“Tick’?”’ 

The Sooner Dietitian, the Oklahoma 
Association’s bulletin, now appears in 
a new, four-page printed format rather 
than the previously mimeographed bulle- 
tin. The first printed issue is that of 
March 1952. 

Members of the Oklahoma City Dietetic 
Association were entertained in Feb- 
ruary by dietetic interns of St. Anthony 
and University hospitals who depicted 
“The Past and Future of the Dietitian.” 

The Tulsa Dietetic Association met 
January 31 to hear Dr. H. A. Brocksmith 
speak on the importance of the low- 
sodium diet. A movie ‘“To Guard Your 
Health” was also shown. On March 5 the 
members saw the National Dairy Coun- 
cil film, ‘Weight Reduction through 
Diet.’’ 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
Scranton was host to the Pennsylvania 
Dietetic Association at its annual meet- 
ing, April 16 through 18. The program 
included the following speeches: 
“Recruitment, Selection, Testing, and 

Training of Employees’’—Joseph P. 

Kelley, General Foods Sales Corpora- 

tion 
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“Human Relations in Personnel Manage- 
ment’’—Harriet Ehrhardt, Personnel 
Director, Blue Ribbon Baking Com 
pany, Kingston 

‘‘A Child Leffrns to Eat’’ 
Lowenberg, Foods and Nutrition De 
partment, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

“Emotional Problems of Child Feeding”’ 
—Dr. J. Franklin Robinson, Children’s 
Service Center of Wyoming Valley 

“Using Democratic Group Procedures in 
Problem Solving’’—Dr. Ira J. Gordon, 
Institute of Child Study, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

“The New Diabetic Calculation Ma- 
terial’’—Elizabeth K. Caso, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Boston. The films 
prepared by the cooperative efforts of 


Sl 
eee eS 
tight into 
special-diet foods 


*K no loss of sweetness 
* no bitter aftertaste 


Hens, at last, is a non-caloric sweetener 
that can be used just like sugar—cooked 
right in with other recipe ingredients to 
give foods a full-flavored, satisfying sweet- 
ness in every bite. SUCARYL has a natural 
sugar-like sweetness, too, with no bitter 
aftertaste in ordinary use. SUCARYL means 
greater menu variety for sugar-restricted 
diets, since it can be used in all cooking, 
baking, canning and freezing processes. 
An easy way to keep reducing diets within 


caloric requirements, without sacrificing 





Dr. Miriam’ 


A.D.A., the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service were also shown. 


The Philadelphia Dietetic Association 
met February 12 at the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Guest speaker 
was Dr. J. Russell Elkinton, Department 
of Medicine, University Hospital. In his 
talk titled ‘“‘The Use of a Metabolic 
Unit,’? he described the problems of 
setting up a metabolic unit and the work 
which can be conducted in such a special 
ized arrangement. He also discussed the 
duties of the dietitian in such a situation. 
The March meeting dealt with com- 
munity nutrition. Dr. P. F. Luechesi 
spoke on ‘‘The Place of the Nutritionist 
in the Community.’’ 


flavor-appeal in foods. Available at phar- 


macies in both tablet and liquid forms. 


FREE: “CALORIE SAVING RECIPES” 
Free booklet containing 32 pages of cook- 
ing, baking, canning and freezing recipes 
which save from 23 to 89 percent in calo- 
ries by using SucaryL. For your copy of 
this booklet, see your pharmacist or write 
Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. Abbott 


Sucaryl 


(CYCLAMATE, ABBOTT) 


Non-Caloric Sweetener for Sugar-Restricted Diets 
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The Pittsburgh Dietetic Association, 
at its January meeting, heard Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Frank, University of Pittsburgh, 
discuss ‘‘Newer Methods of Diagnosis 
and Treatment in Heart Disease.’’ Dr. 
Florence L. Marcus, Arsenal Health Cen- 
ter, at the February meeting, gave a re- 
port of the work of the Pittsburgh De- 
partment of Public Health. In Mareh, 
the Association held a joint meeting 
with the Clinical Society, Pittsburgh 


Diabetes Association. Dr. John Peters, 


University of Pittsburgh School of Medi- 
cine, was the speaker. April’s meeting in- 
cluded a talk by Elizabeth Rugh Bair 
on ‘‘What’s New in Equipment?” and a 
discussion of ‘‘Problems Encountered in 
Setting up a Pay Cafeteria’”’ by a staff 
dietitian from Shadyside Hospital. ‘‘Re- 
cruitment of Dietitians’ is the theme of 
the May meeting. 


Washington State Dietetic Associa- 
tion. ‘‘Nutrition in the World Today” 
was the topic of Dr. Jennie Rowntree, 
University of Washington, at the joint 
meeting of the Tacoma Dietetic Associa- 
tion and the Tacoma Home Economies 
Club held in February. 


| ilies Activities 


| 


A.D.A. Representatives to State Meet- 
ings. The following national represent- 
atives have been invited to attend state 
dietetic association spring meetings: 


April I8—E. Evelyn Smith, Missouri 
Dietetic Association, St. Louis 

April 283—Margaret A. Ohlson, Iowa 
Dietetic Association, Des Moines 

May 5—Corinne Robinson, Maryland 
Dietetic Association, Baltimore 

May 5-6—Marguerite Pettee, Arkan- 
sas Dietetic Association, Hot Springs 

May 8-9—Marguerite Pettee, Louisi- 
ana Dietetic Association, Alexandria 

May 16-17-—Beulah Hunzicker, Colo- 
rado Dietetic Association, Denver 

May 19—Marguerite Pettee, North 
Dakota Dietetic Association, Fargo 

May 22-23—Margaret A. Ohlson, Cali- 
fornia Dietetic Association, Sacramento 


Dietetics as a Profession. Dietetics 
as a Profession was given much publicity 
in the April 1952 issue of Good Housekeep- 
ing. The revised publication is mentioned 
following a medical article and again fol- 
lowing a recipe directory. The editors of 
the magazine ‘highly recommend this 
booklet.”’ 

It has been reviewed by Institutions, 
Journal of Home Economics, The Career 
News published by B’nai B’rith, a num- 
ber of the bulletins of state library as- 
sociations, newsletters of the state voca- 
tional guidance departments, Guidance 
Index by Science Research Associates, 
and other occupational indexes. 

As of the end of March, a record- 
breaking six thousand copies of Dietetics 
as a Profession had been distributed 
within a five-month period. Good work, 
state associations! 


Future Homemakers Learn of Dietet- 
ics. Anarticle, ‘‘Dietetics—A New and 
Modern Career,’? by Ethel M. Keating 
appeared in Teen Times—a magazine 
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lowest Prices in Years During 
TOASTMASTER’S 


IBERAL TRADE-IN OFFER! 


get up to *30 for your old toaster 


Trade-In Allowance Schedule 


TOASTERS 


YOUR TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
On Any of These New 
Toastmaster Toasters 


Now is the time to take advantage of ‘“Toastmaster’s’’ 
liberal trade-in offer. It’s been twelve years since we’ve 
been able to offer similar savings. Your old 4-slice toaster is 
worth $15 when traded in on a new ‘““Toastmaster’’ 4-slice 
toaster. This means that you pay $79 instead of the regular 
price of $94. You get these allowances regardless of your old 
equipment’s make or age. 

Old, run-down equipment steals money from you in many - perieiiee — a - 
ways. Operating costs are high. Electricity isn’t used effi- | 2-Slice 4-Slice 6-Slice | 8-Slice 
ciently. So your bills for current are more than they should be. 2-Slice $7.00 $10.00 $12.00 | $16.00 


Trade In Any 
of These Old 
Commercial Models 


Old equipment is slow. Your personnel can’t serve as many 
patients as they can with fast, modern equipment. That’s 


3-Slice 
4-Slice 
6-Slice 


12.00 18.00 
15.00 20.00 
_ 22.00 


20.00 
25.00 
28.00 


important—quick service saves valuable time and pleases 
patients as well. 

Old equipment wastes space—where space means so much. 
It isn’t compact. It doesn’t make every inch count the way Toasters 
up-to-date ‘“Toastmaster’’ equipment does. 

Old equipment raises food costs. When toast is burned and 
has to be remade it’s just that much more money lost. 
Actually, an old toaster is expensive to have around. It | | FAIR 
doesn’t earn its keep. With a brand new ‘“‘Toastmaster’’* CLASSIFICATION SIZE MODEL | CAPACITY | TRADE 
Toaster you can serve more people in less time, without | Ne. PER HOUR | PRICES 
waste of food or electricity. In dependable service, it pays 
for itself very quickly. 

So don’t put up any longer with the losses you take on old, 
worn-out equipment. Trade it in now at a substantial saving. 
Call your food service equipment dealer or return the cou- 
pon for full details. This offer good for a limited time only. 
So act quickly. 


8-Slice by ca |) es | 
Household Pop-Up | $5.00 ecch| $5.00 each | $5.00 each| $5.00 each 
| 


(limit 1) | (limit 2) (limit 3) (limit 4) 


Trade-in allowances apply on the following price 
schedule of new ‘““Toastmaster’’ products 


1884 | 125 slices | $ 49.00 
250 slices 94.00 
375 slices | 154.50 
8-Slice 2-1D2-D 500 slices 194.00 
12-Slice 3-1D2-S | 750 slices 290.00 
16-Slice  4-1D2-D | 1000 slices | 388.00 


TOASTERS | 2-Slice 
4-Slice 1D2 


6-Slice 3-1BB4 





TOASTMASTER TOASTER 


8-Slice Model. You get $30 when you trade 
in your old 8-slice toaster or a comparable 
model toaster on the ‘““Toastmaster”’ Toaster 
shown here. This 8-slice model pops up more 
than 500 slices per hour. Completely auto- 
matic. Current goes ‘‘on’? when bread is 
lowered; turns ‘‘off’’ when toast is done. 
Perfect toast every time— without 
watching, without waste. 

The popular 4-slice ‘‘Toast- 
master’’ Toaster pops up over 250 
slices of perfect toast per hour. In 
addition, there are other ‘“Toast- 
master’’ Toasters available in a 
wide variety of sizes ranging from 

125 to 1000 slices per hour. 


MODEL 2-1D2-D 
$194.00 


Cad 


This offer good for 


limited time only 





Mail Today! 


CS Se eS aa eee eee See 


4 Toastmaster Products Div., McGraw Electric Co., Elgin, Ill. H-52 
I’m considering trading in my old equipment on the purchase 1 


I Institution__ 


TOASTERS * ROLL AND FOOD WARMERS * WAFFLE BAKERS © Address = == 


Rian Dt nee | 


My dealer’s name is- 





**ToastmMastEerR” is a registered trademark of McGraw Electric ( ompany, 
makers of ‘Toastmaster’ Toasters, ‘Toastmaster’? Waffle Bakers, ‘Toast- 
master’ Rolland Food Warmers, and other ““Toastmaster’’ Products. Copr. 1952, 
Toastmaster Propucrs Division, McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Illinois. ° 
City 
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for Future Homemakers of America—in 
the April 1952 issue. 


Exhibits. A.D.A. will exhibit with 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at its International Homemakers Exposi- 
tion to be held in Minneapolis, May 12 
to 17. This is the first time that this or- 
ganization has had exhibits. 

The National Conference of Social 
Workers will hold its annual meeting May 
25 to 30 in Chicago. The Catholic Hos- 
pital Association will meet in Cleveland 
May 26 to 29. A.D.A. is exhibiting with 
both of these organizations. 


Foreign Visitor. Miss T. K. Sub- 
hadramma, a nutritionist and dietitian 
in the public health field in Vazhuthacad 
House, India, has had a six-month travel- 
ing fellowship in Canada. Mable Mac- 
Lachlan, A.D.A. Educational Director, 
planned her travel in the States, during 
which Miss Subhadramma visited the 
A.D.A. headquarters office, and clinics 
and hospitals in Chicago, Detroit, Bos- 
ton, and New York. 


A.D.A. Dues. A.D.A. members will 
be receiving after June 1, membership 
dues bills for the year June 1952-May 
1953. Second and final notices will be 
sent to members whose dues remain un- 
paid as of July 31, 1952. Members are 
dropped from the membership roster 
when dues are postmarked later than Au- 
gust 31. Members may resign by a letter 
addressed to the S ecretary of the Associ- 
ation, postmarked not later than July 31. 
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‘‘Fame’’—a detergent soap specifically 
for hand dishwashing—is the latest addi- 
tion to the Wyandotte Chemicals family. 
The soap, a light blue in color, is said 
to drain from glasses with amazing speed 
and to give film-free surfaces. It is also 
claimed to have an ingredient which will 
protect against darkening of aluminum 
in normal-use solutions. 

Wyandotte has also introduced the 
‘‘Hydro-Feeder,”’ a porcelain tank with 
non-moving parts which maintains proper 
strength of solutions in all dishwashing 
machines. The tank, approximately 8 in. 
on all sides, can be easily and perma- 
nently adjusted for unusual operating 
conditions or regulations. Connection to 
a water line and a shut-off valve is the 
only additional requirement. No electric 
connection is necessary. 

A new scale to facilitate portion con- 
trol has been introduced by Edward Don 
& Company. The scale has a 1-lb. capac- 
ity, and on the dial is a clear, easy-to- 
read table of food portion costs. When 
the weight and cost per pound of a por- 
tion is known, the table indicates the 
cost per portion. Simple instructions for 
maintaining a 40 per cent food cost are 
also printed on the face. The dial turns 
easily by means of knob to permit ‘‘zero- 
ing out’’ the weight of container. 


Duke Manufacturing Company has 


serve different- popular 


BOYSENBERRY 


GELATINE DESSERT 


, = . ~ . . . 
Here’s the something different in an economical 


dessert so many dietitians have asked for! Perky, 


sparkling, Boysenberry—latest addition to the famous 


H. B. C. quality line—so delicious it has become one of 


our leading sellers! Other unusual flavors include such 


tempting specials as Apricot, Ginger Ale, Pineapple, 
Wild Cherry and Spiced Peach—a total of 16 to choose 
from. Perfect for salads as well as desserts! Each 1 |b. 


10 oz. can makes one gallon or 32-4 oz. servings at a 


cost of 1 3/4 to 2 cents per serving. Ask for our new 


“Unusual Gelatine Desserts and Salad Recipes” book- 


let—for quantity users. Be sure to order some of these 


new and unusual flavors today. You’ll be delighted! 


12/10 lb. cans. . 


... lb. 36¢ 6 doz. 1 lb. 10 oz. cans. . .doz. $7.35 
Case of 6/10 lb. cans. .lb. 87¢ 4 doz. 1]b. 10 oz. cans. 


Institutional Division 


doz. $7.55 


HILKER & BLETSCH COMPANY 


Quality Food Products Since 1891 


HUBBARD ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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added a new waterless, controlled-heat 7 
food warmer to its Thurmaduke line, 
Selective heat control in each section ip- 
sures maximum flavor and minimum | 
shrinkage for each food by keeping ¥ 
proper temperatures. The new waterlegg | 
Thurmaduke unit has all welded steel] 
construction, and a thermostatic con. | 
trol is optional on all models. It is made 9 
in a wide range of models from small | 
buffer-type warmers to complete cafe. ~ 
teria counters and is available for gag” 
or electric operation. { 
American Can Company has been | 
awarded a Certificate of Cooperation by © 
ECA for assistance in their program de- 
signed to strengthen the free nations of © 
the world against communism. The cita- 
tion was awarded specifically ‘“‘for fur. 
nishing technical assistance to the peo- ” 
ples of the Marshall Plan countries to aid © 
them in maintaining individual liberty, 4 
free institutions, and peace.’’ 
Hilker and Bletsch has issued an at- 7 
tractive small folder of ten quantity ree. © 
ipes in a recipe-card size with projecting 
tab. The folder, titled ‘‘Unusual Gelating © 
Desserts and Salad Recipes,’’ is com- © 
posed of recipes formerly offered in mim- 7 
eographed form. 4 
The Cleveland Range Company, manu- > 
facturers of Steam-Chef steam cookers, 7 
now has available for its customers an 7 
individual clock timer attachment for in- 7 
dividual steamer compartments. This 
timer is offered as optional equipment on | 
new Steam-Chefs and can also be fur-— 
nished for and easily attached to the door — 
support on models now in use. It is set 7 
manually, and a bell rings at the end of > 
the cooking period. 4 
General Foods Corporation has intro" 
duced a new ‘‘Weather-Pruf”’ brand salt 7 
in the Diamond Crystal line. The new 
salt has added to it calcium silicate, a% 
harmless filler material which increases © 
the salt’s resistance to dampness. 
Hotpoint, Inc., is introducing a new,” 
fully automatic griddle at the National” 
Restaurant Association convention this” 
month. The new model, which is designed 7 
to be used with the rest of Hotpoint’s 7 
custom-matched counter line, brings to” 
three the number of griddles available 
for such use. The grid area is 432 sq. in., | 
making a production capacity of 3007 
hamburgers an hour. The new griddle 
provides a cooking temperature range™ 
from 200° to 450° F., and will heat up to™ 
400° F. in 11 min. Two automatic con-7 
trols permit operating either half of the| 
griddle separately, or both halves at 
different temperatures. The appliance q 
will be on the market early in June. 
M & R Laboratories awarded on Mar¢h | 
25 the first two awarded to be presented 
annually to members of the America) 
Academy of General Practice for com-~ 
tributions of the most significant articles 
published in GP, the official publicationy 
of the Academy. This year’s awards went] 
to Dr. D. G. Miller, Jr., Morgantown, ™ 
Kentucky, for his paper on ‘‘Bites and | 
Stings,” and to Dr. J. DeWitt Fox, Wash= 
ington, D. C., for his exposition 0m 
“ACTH and Cortisone—Miracle Ther) 
apy or Medical Tool?”? Each winner re" 
ceived an engraved plaque and a check | 
for $1000 during the Fourth Annual As- | 
sembly of the Academy held at Atlante” 
City. 
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